




WhydoesTYt some- 
body else make a 
whiskey taste soft? 
It’s a fiee country 


It took us many years and thousands of tests to 
come up with a soft tasting whiskey. To do it we had 
to break a lot of traditions. 

We think you’ll find the end result — a whiskey even 


soft enough to drink straight up— was well worth it. 

If somebody else wants to make a whiskey that 
tastes as soft as Calvert Extra, they’ll have to do it 
the way we did. The hard way. 


CALVERT EXTRA. THE SOFT WHISKEY 

BLENDED WHISKEY • 86 PROOF • 6555 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS *1972 CALVERT DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 




WHY VOLVO CAN’T BUILD A SMALL CAR. 



VOLVO 


Swedes tend to be 
tall. And Volvos are 
intended to 
accommodate them. 

The average 
height of Swedish 
men is5'10". The 
man in the picture is 
taller than average. 
But a Volvo still has 
room for him. There 
is leg and headroom 
for drivers up to 
6W. 

And Volvos 
aren’t big in the front 
at the expense of 
people in the back. 
As you've no doubt 
heard. Sweden is a 
country of tall, 
blonde, statuesque 
passengers. 

Volvos also have 
extra-wide opening 
doors. And a trunk 
befitting the most 
mobile people in 
Europe. 

The fact is. you 
just don't get to be 
the biggest-selling car 
in Sweden by 
building a little car. 

If we did. our 
people wouldn't be 
able to fit into it. 


■■■ 





The $ 20,000 stereo cabinet. 


No matter what you’re driving, a foreign flash or Detroit 
Iron, think of it as an empty stereo cabinet. Then fill it with 
the superb sound of car stereo from Sony/Superscope. 
Wheel-to-wheel stereo. Yes! 

From stereo cassette to quadradial cartridge you have 
a choice of four fantastic Sony models from 
$99.95. Take the Sony TC-30 for example: H^Bj 
It’s a deluxe stereo cassette player with SH 
continuous automatic reverse. Automati- 
cally plays both sides of a cassette. — i — 

That’s up to two hours of no-touch 
recorded music. 

Keeps your hands on the wheel and 
no fumbling with cassettes. Sony’s insta-load^^BB^^^^ 


allows you to load your cassette with one hand. 

And don’t worry about rough roads, dual-differenl 
flywheels prevent wow and flutter from road shock. A. 
there’s no shock from price either. 

Interested in a 4-channel cartridge player? G 
^ your car a Sony tune-up with a TC-84 quadrac 
player. 

^B Put the sound of tomorrow into your car tod 
L Surround yourself with the most exciting high-fidel 
1 _ available anywhere. Pull into your nearest Soi 

Superscope dealer and fill up w 
HV Sony sound. He’s in the yellow pag 

You never heard it so good.® 
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Next week 

THE ELITE MEET to carve up 
oneof pro golf's juiciest plums. 
Dan Jenkins reports on the 
Tournament of Champions, 
where winners beat winners 
and even the losers get rich. 

OLD KENTUCKY HOMAGE is 
about due, and, just to remind 
you. Artist W.B. Park has got 
it all down in colorful sketches 
and words, from juleps and 
jug bands to — oh, yes— horses. 


HE'S A LITTLE HEAVIER in 
the pocketbook. That’s the 
only change Ken Rosewall sees 
in himself at 37, and the guys 
with a view from the other 
side of the net tend to agree. 


© 1972 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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IS YOUR WATCH PULLING 
A FAST ONE ON YOU? 


steel link band with fold-over buckle, 
other styles from S 1 1 0. 

_rned to Accutron dealer from whom purchased within one year from date of purchase. 


According to your watch 
you’re about to miss your train. 

So you skip breakfast, jump in 
the cat; get a $15 ticket speeding 
to the station and what do you 
find? 

Your watch lied. 

There's plenty of time before 
your train. 

Now if you had an Accutron* 
watch, things would be different. 

It doesn’t have a mainspring 
or a balance wheel that can make 
ordinary watches fast or slow. 

It has a tuning fork move- 
ment that’s guaranteed honest to 
within a minute a month.* 

So if it said you were about to 
miss your train, you’d skip 
breakfast, jump in the cat; get a 
$ 1 5 ticket speeding to the station 
and what would you find? 

Your Accutron watch didn’t lie. 

Your train just pulled out. 


ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 

The truth-loving tuning fork watch. 



If you're touring a foreign 
country, get set for 
some hard news. 

No matter which way you go. 
you'll run smack into drug laws 
that are a whole lot tougher 
than ours. 

You may have heard differently 
You may have heard possession and 
sale of drugs overseas or south of our 
own border is okay. Or at least toler- 
ated. That's a lie. Drugs are illegal. 
The same as here. And that's the 
truth. 

Only one thing is different. The 
penalties are stiffer. In Lebanon, for 
instance, possession and use gets 
you 1 to 3 years in a mental 
hospital. That's the law. And 
there's no way around their law. 

Drug arrests of Americans over- 
seas have jumped 70' T since last year. 
And nobody can help. Not friends. 

Or family. Or the smartest lawyer in 
town. Not the United States 
government. 

That's why there are over 700 
American citizens doing time on drug 
charges in foreign jails. 

Those are the facts. And so are 
these: the drug laws and penalties of 
15 foreign countries. 

Which one will you be visiting? 

Sweden. Possession or 

sale, up to 19 months and permanent 
expulsion from the country. 

U.S. Embassy: 

Strandeatcn 101 

Stockholm. Sweden 

Tel. 63/05/20 


Mexico • Possession. 2 to 9 
years plus fine. Trafficking. 3 to 10 
years plus fine. Illegal import or 
export of drugs. 6 to 15 years plus 
fine. Persons arrested on drug 
charges can expect a minimum of 6 
to 12 months pre-trial confinement 
U.S. Embassy : 

Cor. Danubio and 
Paseodclarefoma 
305 Colonia Cuauktcmorz 
Mexico Citv. Mexico 
Tel. 511-7991 


Spain. 


Penalty depends o 


quantity of drugs involved. 

Less than 500 grams, fine and 
release on bail until trial. More than 
500 grams, heavy fine plus minimum 
of 6 years in jail. 

U.S. Embassy: 

Serrano 75 
Madrid, Spain 


Tel. 276-3400 


Italy • Possession or attempted 
sale. 3 years. Trafficking. 3 to 8 years. 
Persons arrested on drug charges are 
not eligible for bail. 

U.S. Embassy: 

Via V. Veneto 
1 19 Rome. Italy 
Tel. 4674 


United Kingdom. 

Possession of heroin or LSD. 7 years 
in prison or a fine of $1,000, or both. 

Possession of Codeine or 
Cannabis. 5 years imprisonment. 

U.S. Embassy : 

24/3 1 Grosvenor Square 
W.l. London. England 
Tel. 499-9000 


Greece. Possession, mini- 
mum 2 years in jail. Trafficking. 5 to 
20 years plus fine. 

U.S. Embassy: 

91 Basilissis Sophia's Blvd 
Athens. Greece 
Tel. 712951 

Germany. Possession. 3 

years. Law may be changed this 
summer demanding increased 
penalty. 

U.S. Embassy: 

Nchlcner Avenue 
53 Bonn-Bad Godcberg 
Bonn. Germany 
Tel. 02229-1955 


Japan • Sentences based on 
amount of drugs. Recent case 
involved 600 grams of hashish. 
Subject was sentenced to 2 years. 
Deportation follows. 


U.S. Embassy: 

10-5 Akasaka 1-Chrome 
Minalo-Ku, Tokyo 


Tel. 583-7141 


Lebanon • Possession and 
use. 1 to 3 years in a mental 
hospital. Trafficking 3 to 15 years. 
U.S. Embassy: 

Comiche at Rue Aiv 
Mreisseh. Beirut. Lebanon 
Tel. 240-800 

Jamaica • Possession, 

minimum of 18 months. 

U.S. Embassy: 

43 Duke Street 
Kingston. Jamaica 
Tel. 26341 

France • Possession, varies. 

but less than for trafficking. 

Minimum of 3 to 4 months pre-trial 
confinement. Trafficking. 1 to 5 years. 
U.S. Embassy: 

19. Rue de Franqueville 
Paris, France 
Tel. Anjou 6440 


Bahamas. Possession, 3 

months to I year. 

U.S. Embassy: 

Adderly Building 
Nassau, Bahamas 
Tel. 21 181 

Canada. Possession of 
narcotics (including marijuana) up 
to 7 years in prison at the discretion 
of the judge. 

Up to life imprisonment, but not 
less than 7 years for importation of 
narcotics (including marijuana) into 
the country. 

U.S. Embassy: 

100 Willington Street 
Ottawa. Canada 
Tel. 236-2341 

Denmark. For violation 

of the Law of Euphoria, fine, 
imprisonment or both, up to 2 years, 
at the discretion of the court. 

The Ministry of Justice has 
announced that foreigners would be 
expelled or deported from the 
country if found in possession of even 
small amounts of hashish. 

U.S. Embassy: 

Dag Hammarskjolds Alle 24 
Copenhagen. Denmark 
Tel. TRTA 4504 


Turkey. Possession. 3 to 
15 years. Trafficking. 10 years to 
life. 

U.S. Embassy: 

1 10 Ataturk Blvd. 

Ankara. Turkey 
Tel. 125-050 

ft 


Their drug laws 
are a whole lot 
tougher than ours. 

Check it out. 
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The Winners. 


Hank Aaron . 

Atlanta's chief Brave. 

With wrists that measure eight 
inches around. Hammerin’ Hank 
is an even bet to clout the home run 
that tops Babe Ruth's all-time record. 
Right fielder. 

639 Career Home Runs. 

Third in all-time RBI's. 
Collected his 3000th 
career hit in 1970. 

Has 1 3 grand slam HR’s. 

Campus Sportswear 

In stride with a winner, another 
winner: Slacks by C ampus Sportswear 
tailored in a doubleknit twill of 100% 
Celanese Fortrel polyester . Top 
performing Fortrel knits provide 
action stretch. Ease of care. And 
lasting good looks. Frontier 
pockets, wide belt loops, slight 
flare. Light blue, brown, white, 
gold, camel, navy, grey or 
burgundy. About $17.00. 

^■elanese Fortrel 

The fiber bred to be a winner. 



Fortrel® is a trademark of Fiber Industries. Inc. Celanese® 
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SLAZENGERS INC. 

CHALLENGE HOUSE • fEASTERVILLE. PA. 19047 



(classic Cfrench Qooking 

by Craig Claiborne and Pierre Franey 

Here’s a gastronomic tour-de-force 
by one of America’s first-rank food 
authorities and the former executive 
chef of New York’s most renowned 
restaurant, Le Pavilion. 

It’s a tantalizingly illustrated, succu- 
lent look at the history of la grande 
cuisine — its traditions, delights and 
master practitioners. 

Also included is an unrivalled col- 
lection of recipes— all the information 
an amateur needs to bring 100 match- 
less dishes to the table, elegant, dra- 
matic, triumphantly sauced, glazed 
and decorated. 

Classic French Cooking boasts a large 
8 W x 1 1" format and a handy Recipe 
Booklet designed to withstand the 
rigors of kitchen use. 

At Bookstores Everywhere $7.95 


FOOTLOOSE 

Time once again for mushroom fiends 
to start beating the bushes of Boyne 

A different breed of hunter, the morel 
mushroom seeker, invades the woods 
of northern Michigan each year at this time, 
arriving on the heels of departing ski bums 
and just before the rainbow trout start leap- 
ing. The wave zeroes in on Boyne City, 
the resort hamlet at the head of Lake Char- 
levoix, in the northwest corner of Michigan's 
lower peninsula — the self-proclaimed Morel 
Mushroom Capital of the World. 

This year, as for the past 13 years, they 
are attracted by the Annual National Mush- 
room Picking Tournament, swarming in 
from New York, Ohio, Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Ontario and Key Colony Beach, 
Fla. — well, anywhere mushrooms are eaten 
and revered. Last year 426 gourmets ar- 
rived; this year should be bigger despite 
the fact that fewer mushrooms were picked 
in l Q 71 than in any of the previous 12 years 
of the contest. 

Farly May is supposed to be the time for 
the morels in Michigan, but it didn't work 
out that way last year. Cold, dry weather 
that drove the trout and smelt off their feed 
also discouraged the morels, which need 
large doses of rain and warmth before they 
begin emerging. Even when they do pop 
up, they are not easy to spot. 

That's part of the challenge, of course. 
Mrs. Betty Standcn, of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, who won a prize for her mushroom 
maneuvers last year, says she sniffs for mo- 
rels. “The mycelium puts out a distinctive 
fragrance," she explained. "The mycelium 
is the mother plant, which remains under- 
ground. It is like the trunk of an apple tree 
and the mushroom is the fruit." When Mrs. 
Standen hunts she ambles along, sniffing 
and poking the ground here and there, and 
when she plucks a morel, she gives a laugh 
of joyous triumph. Last >ear her 15 mush- 
rooms won her S60 in prize money. 

The alltintc champion is a native of Boyne 
City, Stan Boris, who picked 915 in the 90- 
minute time limit two years ago. He rep- 
resents a different school of fungi finders, 
applying a combination of speedy footwork 
and sharp eyes. Last year he shot out of 
the starting line like a rodeo bronco, and 
returned 90 minutes later, breathless and 
sweating but, unfortunately, empty-handed. 

Gregg Smith, a local editor, started the 
mushroom hunt 13 years ago, and has 
watched it grow into an institution. It starts 
on a Saturday at 10 a.m., when registered 
contestants line up in cars at Boyne City 
High School, behind a fire engine and car 
bearing the Mushroom Queen. They pa- 
rade through the center of town, sirens wail- 
ing, then head cast for the secret hunting 
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grounds, passing the streams Ernest Hem- 
ingway fished in his youth. 

Some 15 miles out of town they stop, 
and the hunters are given their instructions 
and an officially stamped shopping bag. They 
have 90 minutes in which to hunt and pick, 
and they are fined five mushrooms for ev- 
ery minute they arc late getting back. The 
tournament is open to anybody between 10 
and 60, and to anyone over 60 who can pro- 
duce a doctor's certificate attesting to his 
physical fitness. 

The scarcity of morels at the 1971 tour- 
nament caused a good bit of grumbling. 
Hunters complained that they had been 
cheated (by whom? God?) and wondered 
what the Chamber of Commerce does with 
all the money it takes in (registration is 
S2). A harassed Chamber official said he 
was sorry about the dearth of mushrooms, 
and that maybe the hunt should have been 
put off a week or so. But, he added, they 
tried that once with unsatisfactory results. 
"The mushrooms appeared when they were 
supposed to and by the time the tourna- 
ment started they had dried up and blown 
away," he said. 

Do the pickers occasionally come up 
with a poisonous mushroom? Dr. Marcus 
Sheffer, who lives in Northvillc, Mich., 
says he's been eating morels for 23 years 
and never found one that made him sick. 
"Of course, you've got to know your mush- 
rooms and it is most unwise to eat a 
wild mushroom if you don't know what 
it is. Some are very dangerous and can 
even kill you. The most dangerous are 
full of muscarine, a virulent poison. The 
best antidote is atropine." 

True morels are safe, although there is 
a danger of overindulging, since morels 
are usually sauteed in butter and are there- 
fore loaded with cholesterol. People over 
40 are advised to proceed with restraint. 

The weather on this part of the Mich- 
igan shore tends to be a shade brisk this 
time of year, so travelers and potential mush- 
room hunters are advised to come pre- 
pared. Boyne City is not exactly long on 
tourist accommodations, but there are sev- 
eral surrounding communities (Traverse 
City is the largest) that offer comfortable 
lodging at reasonable prices. North Central 
Airlines flies into Traverse City, and even 
Boyne City has several connections from 
places like Detroit, Flint and Sault Ste. 
Marie. Amtrak has abandoned the state 
north of Detroit, but Greyhound still 
plies its highways. 

The pursuit of the morel calls for resource- 
ful, and not always rewarding, effort. As 
last year's women's champion, Mrs. Stan- 
den, says, "They are about the best-cam- 
ouflaged plant in the forest. But sometimes 
if you look up the slopes of hills you can 
sec them poking up, lifting the leaves above 
them." Unless it's been a dry spring. 

Tom Dammann 




Suzuki 

re-unites 

families* 


The father-son weekend is making 
a comeback. So is the family outing — 
complete with all-day trips, big picnic 
lunches, and shared experiences. 

And during the week, there’s talk 
around the dinner table about where you 
went; and where you're going next time. 

It's happening all over America with 
families who own Suzuki motorcycles. 

It’s a family act— sharing the 
common bond of riding out in the country, 
seeing the tree, mountains, and land. 

And you can do it on any Suzuki 
you ride — from our big touring machines to 
our trail/ street bikes, all the way to the 
Suzuki minibike we make for your kids. 

Every Suzuki has a two-stroke 
engine — designed to deliver power every 
stroke. They have reinforced steel frames. 

They have an exclusive oil injection 
system called CCI Automatic Lube. 

They have an adjustable suspension 
system, so every Suzuki is not only tight 
handling, but comfortable riding too. 

Fact is, everything about a Suzuki is 
built to take on the country. It’s the only 
brand of motorcycles that are. 

You can find your nearest Suzuki 
dealer by calling this toll-free number: 
800-631-1972. 

U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp., 

13767 Freeway Dr.. Dept. 7017, 

Santa F c Springs, CA 90670. ® 

Suzuki: built to take on the country. 
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LETTER FROM 


The point was to take a fresh glimpse 
at the often overlooked world of mi- 
nor league baseball, U.S.A. And what 
could be fresher, reasoned Deputy Pic- 
ture Editor Tom Vanderschmidt, than 
a look through the lens of an English 
photographer who had seen only one 
baseball game in his life, and that in 
the bastion of the big time, Shea Sta- 
dium? An Englishman who didn’t even 
care much for cricket. 

Vandcrschmidt’s choice of Stephen 
Grecn-Armytagc to photograph the mi- 
nor league essay beginning on page 42 
was a perfectly sound one. Despite his 
lack of sporting proclivities Green-Ar- 
my tage is a perceptive student of peo- 
ple. not to mention a good man with 
a camera. In the five years since com- 
ing to this country, he has visited all 
but three states of the union, and for 
SI he has covered Sugar Bowl Week 
in New Orleans (including the famous 
picture of Rita the champagne lady bal- 
ancing two glasses of bubbly in re- 
markable thoracic fashion), Spiro 
Agnew playing golf. Super Hippie Da- 
vid Smith and his Peace Pentathlon 
and Artist Thomas Hart Benton ca- 
noeing down the Buffalo River in the 
Ozarks. 

Nothing about his boyhood in Bath, 
his college years at Cambridge or his 
young manhood in London particu- 
larly prepared Green-Armytage for a 
career of such strenuous range, but he 
has managed to take the change of 
pace — including his minor league in- 
terlude — in stride. 

‘‘After seeing the Mels play in New 
York,” he says, *T found it more in- 
teresting and enjoyable to watch base- 
ball in minor league parks. People arc 
closer to the action on the field, and it 
was much more of a personal expe- 
rience. Everything seemed to be . . . 
funnier.” 

The assignment took him to Hon- 
olulu, Visalia and Bakersfield, Calif., 
Savannah, Ga., Artesia, N. Mex., Ge- 
neva and Auburn, N.Y. and Newport 
and Pawtucket, R.I. Except in Hawaii, 
he found the teams’ travel and living 
arrangements to be markedly like those 
he had experienced 15 years ago while 
he was on trips as an English public 
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school rugby player. That is to say, 
Spartan. 

“But the general mood among the 
players seemed to be up,” says Green- 
Armytage. “They seemed to enjoy 
themselves as much as the fans.” The 
players also struck him as unexpectedly 
large and high-powered. “They really 
hurtle around the place. I hadn’t gained 
that impression from the distant Shea 
Stadium stands. Up close you realize 
the violence involved in what seems a 
leisurely game.” 

About the only difficulties he found 






GREEN-ARMYTAGE OUT IN THE BUSHES 


were technical (the crepuscular minor 
league field lighting), and the only con- 
fusion involved local bystanders who 
kept asking him what SI was doing in 
the boondocks covering their team. The 
greatest pleasure he found was the in- 
formality surrounding minor league 
ball. “Kids were climbing over fences 
and finding holes all around the Class 
A parks,” he reports. 

In a season when major league base- 
ball seemed in danger of losing sight 
of its prime function — to entertain peo- 
ple— Green -Army tage’s photographic 
essay comes like a fresh breeze from a 
faraway time. 
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EVERY HOME 
SHOULD HAVE 



Not just a central air conditioning unit. 

But our best. And that means you now have a 
choice. Both Carrier. 

There's the new Round One. Best money 
can buy— from Carrier. Or the new Compact, 
best buy for the money— also from Carrier. 

The unique design of the Round One 
makes it Carrier's most efficient residential unit. 

It uses the least power to cool an entire house. 

And it's the quietest, with a new 2-speed system 
that stays in low for normally hot days, shifts 
into high for scorchers. 

The Round One now has a new solid state 
control package that constantly monitors every 
critical circuit. If it senses any problem, it 
instantly responds to guard against 
possible damage. 

On the other hand, there's the Compact. 

It doesn't have all the Round One's features— 
yet it cools every bit as well. And a unique 
computer-designed fan assembly keeps it just 
about as quiet. For the money, no other unit 
delivers more value. 

Which is best for your home? 

Only a Carrier Dealer can help you decide. 

To find the one nearest you. look in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll tell you about both. Some Carrier 
Dealers can even give you an estimate of your 
BTU requirements right on the phone. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company. 

OR THE OTHER. 




air conditioning 





UUhot Florsheim 
Is doing for you: 


We are maintaining a rapid stream of new ideas. Hundreds 
of new styles were created, perfected and offered for this 
Spring. Featured here is crisp white with the added char- 
acter of elegant premium calfskin, today's broader toe and 
a look equally right for suit or slacks. Other things being 
done include putting men into boots of all heights, guard- 
ing the legendary authenticity of Imperial brogues, and 
the fact that Florsheim Shoes not only still start at $19.95, 
but still stand for the finest of workmanship and mate- 
rials. In these changing times Florsheim gets a lot done. 


Featuring: The BROADMOOR, 40040, White Empire Calf, plain toe, strap and buckle slip-on. 

Most regular Florsheim styles $19,95 to $29, 95/Most Imperial styles $39.95 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY . CHICAGO 60606 • A DIVISION OF INTERCO INCORPORATED 



Introducins an old way 
to enjoy tobacco. 


If you’re one of the millions who 
like to smoke, chances are you think 
that smoking is the only way to 
really enjoy tobacco. 

Well, we have news for you : 

There’s more than oneway to enjoy 
the pleasures of the tobacco leaf. 

As a matter of fact, people have 
been partaking of these pleasures in 
ways that have nothing to do with 
smoking for hundreds of years. 

Satisfying the aristocrats: 

Take the aristocracy in England. 

As far back as the 16th century, 
they considered it a mark of distinc- 
tion— as well as a source of great 
satisfaction— to use finely-cut, finely- 
ground tobacco with the quaint- 
sounding name of "snuff”. At first, 
this “snuff” was, as the name suggests, inhaled through 
the nose. 

Just a pinch: 

Later on, the vogue of sniffing gave way to an even 
more pleasurable form of using tobacco — placing just a 
pinch in the mouth between cheek and gum and letting 
it rest there. 

Now, hundreds of years later, this form of tobacco is 
having the biggest growth in popularity since the days 
of Napoleon. 

And what we call "smokeless tobacco” is becoming a 
favorite way of enjoying tobacco 
with Americans from all walks of life. 

Any thins but obvious: 

Why is "smokeless tobacco” be- 
coming so popular in America? 

There are a number of reasons. 

One of the obvious ones is that it 
is a way of enjoying tobacco that is 
anything but obvious. 

In other words, you can enjoy it 
any of the times or places where 
smoking is not permitted. 

Thus, lawyers and judges who 
cannot smoke in the courtroom, 
scientists who cannot smoke in the 


laboratory, and many people who 
like to smoke on the job, but aren’t 
allowed to, often become enthusias- 
tic users. 

In the same way, people who work 
or play with their hands get the com- 
fort of tobacco— but don’t have to 
strike a match or worry about how 
to hold (or where to put) their ciga- 
rette, cigar, or pipe. 

The big four: 

The four best-known, best-liked 
brands of "smokeless tobacco” are 
"Copenhagen”, "Skoal” and the two 
flavors of "Happy Days”. 

All four are made by the United 
States Tobacco Company, but each 
has a distinctive flavor and person- 
ality. (To make sure that distinctive 
flavor is as fresh as it should be when you buy it, all 
cans are dated on the bottom.) 

Copenhagen, the biggest-selling brand in the world, 
has the rich flavor of pure tobacco. Skoal is wintergreen- 
flavored. And Happy Days comes in either raspberry or 
mint flavor— so it’s especially popular with beginners. 

But if "smokeless tobacco” has many advantages for 
lovers of tobacco, we must also admit it has one 
disadvantage. 

How to use it: 

It takes a little more time and practice to learn ex- 



actly how much to use (a “tiny 
pinch” is the best way to describe it) 
and exactly how to use it. 

To get over that minor problem, 
we’ll be happy to send you a free 
booklet that explains how to get the 
full enjoyment of "smokeless to- 
bacco” — as well as a few pinches that 
you can try for yourself. 

(Write to "Smokeless Tobacco”, 
United States Tobacco Company, 
Dept.S33, Greenwich, Connecticut 
06830.) 

Once you get the knack, you’ll find 
you have something else, too: Another 
great way to enjoy tobacco. 



Smokeless Tobacco. A pinch is all it takes. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


PUNDITRY 

The current tendency of columnists and 
editorialists, some of them astray from 
their political habitats, to emphasize 
American disillusionment with a oncc- 
favorite sport is both exaggerated and 
fatiguing. 

The baseball strike is supposed to have 
dramatically opened the fans’ eyes to 
the fact that baseball is "business after 
all" or "just commerce." This obser- 
vation seems to give the pundit intense 
satisfaction, evidently because he feels 
sport has been dragged down to the lev- 
el of the other daily activities with which 
the pundit is normally concerned. 

In fact, only a fan of singular ob- 
tusencss could ever have thought that 
business was not a strong element in 
any professional sport. It is true that 
pro sport is sport as well as business, in 
what exact proportions it would be del- 
icate to define: but in some proportion 
it must be. The owner or player who for- 
gets or overlooks that will be digging 
his own grave, and we shall be happy 
to tell him so. 

On the other hand, sport is still prob- 
ably better organized and more cleanly 
run than a good many aspects of life 
around us. Those who insist that sport 
is merely part of the Great American 
Dream-Bubble belong to the vociferous 
group that would have us believe there 
is little or nothing in American society 
worth preserving. 

DECISIONS, DECISIONS 

Computers not only project election re- 
turns, they also predict Supreme Court 
decisions. At least they do in Michigan 
State's department of political science. 
Dr. Harold J. Spaeth says the computer 
is almost 100' / correct in anticipating 
the court's decisions. How then will it 
act on Curt Flood vs. baseball? The crys- 
tal ball — er, computer — says Flood will 
win. The vote should be unanimous in 
his favor, although Justice Rehnquist 
may dissent. The decision will not be a 
total defeat for baseball, however. It will 


lose its immunity from antitrust laws, 
which it has had since the court's 1922 
decision that the game did not consti- 
tute interstate commerce, but a "rea- 
sonable” form of the reserve clause will 
be retained. And there still will be sev- 
eral years of litigation about that in the 
lower courts. 

O.K.? Now, about the election. . . . 

WISDOM OF BILLY 

If the International Lawn Tennis Fed- 
eration and World Championship Ten- 
nis, which is Lamar Hunt’s stable of 
contract pros, do not reach agreement 
in their continuing negotiations to end 
the tennis civil war, Billy Talbert, the 
old doubles star who is tournament di- 
rector at Forest Hills, thinks he has a so- 
lution that might save his tournament's 
prestige as America's No. I tennis show. 
If ILTF and WCT players arc not al- 
lowed in the same tournament, suggests 
Talbert, why not put on separate but si- 
multaneous tournaments— at the same 
place? The spectator coming out to For- 
est Hills to see his favorites would sec 
all of them, with a WCT match here 
and an ILTF match there. On Saturday 
he would see the finals of both tour- 
naments. And then, on Sunday — super- 
tennis! — with the champions of the sep- 
arate groups meeting mauo a maim in a 
grand finale. 

Problems involving things like an eq- 
uitable distribution of prize money seem 
insurmountable at the moment ("I'll 
work them out!” insists Talbert), but 
the idea is kind of appealing. 

NEW RUG 

That slippery Poly-Turf in Miami's Or- 
ange Bowl (SI, Oct. 18, 1971) is being 
replaced. American Biltrite is taking up 
the 5205,000 polypropylene material and 
replacing it with a nylon surface. The 
troublesome turf had the longest "grass” 
of the various mod sods, but in time it 
lost its color and became matted and 
slick. The new turf will be of nylon and 
will have shorter, thicker fibers and a 


deeper underpad. When the first rug was 
laid down in Miami two years ago a com- 
pany official said, "The Orange Bowl is 
our showcase. If we have to replace the 
surface every year, we'll do it.” Obvi- 
ously, they did not really expect they 
would have to. "We have Poly-Turf on 
1 1 other fields around the country," says 
American Biltrite "s Art Spinney, “and 
this is the only one that has given us all 
this trouble.” 

UPBEAT 

A heart research team from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at LaCrosse found, 
to no one's surprise, that competition 
makes the heart beat faster in some indi- 
viduals, but it also discovered that the re- 
lease of pressure is what triggers an accel- 
erated heartbeat in others. The guinea 
pigs in the experiment were four mem- 



bers of the professional bowlers' tour, 
Wayne Zahn, Norm Meyers, Dick Ritger 
and Nelson Burton Jr. The research 
team taped electrodes and radio transmit- 
ters to the chests of the four bowlers 
and took electrocardiograms by remote 
control during the 580,000 Miller Open 
in Milwaukee. Burton, who won, 
bowled a perfect 300 game while wired 
for research. Ritger, who finished third 
in the tournament, during one two- 
game stretch ran off 17 straight strikes. 

“Burton’s normal heartbeat of 75-80 
picks up to about 1 lOwhcn he starts com- 
peting,” said Dr. Philip Wilson of the 
research team. “When he got into that 
300 game, his heart rate went up to 160. 
On the last ball he was at 180. In the 
final game Saturday, the one for first 
place, he was pumping at between 175 
and 184. As he does well, he gets more 
and more emotional, but when he has a 
bad frame the beat drops right down, 
continued 
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All men contend toitb the questions 
posed by the contrasts of sickness and 
health, poverty and plenty. And <isfc the 
question "why ". Why loneliness in a world 
that would join hands? Why war when 
the impulse of the heart is to love? Jhe 
aching chasm between the real and the 
ideal everywhere provokes the question . . . 

WHY? 

In a world looking for answers 
maybe God is the place to start. 

God is hope. God is now. 



SCORECARD continued 

almost as if it's a relief it's over.” 

Ritger, said Wilson, was just the op- 
posite. During his run of 17 strikes his 
heartbeat stayed at a low and steady 
120. "When he missed, however, it 
jumped up to 150,” said Wilson. "He's 
really cool out there." 

The UW-La Crosse experiment was 
part of a National Bowling Council pro- 
gram to develop standards to present 
to the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness. The idea is to give league bowl- 
ers a few precautions, such as avoiding 
300 games unless a cardiac specialist hap- 
pens to be in the next lane. 

We'll try to remember that. 

LAST BASTION 

Springfield College in Massachusetts, 
which is noted for its physical education 
courses, is yielding to the feminine in- 
vasion of things hitherto considered mas- 
culine. Next fall it will introduce a course 
in football for women. There are some 
consolations for male conservatives. The 
football will be modified two-hand 
touch, instead of tackle. And because 
"we didn't have anyone qualified to 
teach the game,” as Margaret Thorsen, 
director of the women's physical edu- 
cation division at Springfield, admitted, 
they had to turn to men for help. Foot- 
ball coaches Vic Mancini and Graham 
Foster wrote the course outline and will 
assist in teaching it during the first year. 
In time, of course, demonstrators will 
demand that pro teams take on women 
as assistant coaches. 

GOUT AND GOLD 

Marty Liquori, the miler everyone 
thought had succeeded Jim Ryun as our 
prime candidate for a gold medal in the 
Olympic 1,500. stopped training a cou- 
ple of months back because of a per- 
sistent injury in his left heel. Two weeks 
ago he tried jogging but "I hurt worse 
than ever." He decided to give up run- 
ning altogether and forget about the 
Olympics. 

But he paid one last visit to a doctor, 
and now hope is burgeoning again. "He 
said little crystals showed up in the X 
rays," Liquori explains. "He said it's 
probably the gout. The muscle could be 
completely healed and all the pain could 
be coming from the gout. He's treating 
me for it. I'm dieting. If that's what it 
•s, it should be cleared soon and I can 
start serious training again." 

Liquori with gout, traditionally a dis- 
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ease of middle-aged swingers? It won't 
come as a surprise to Jim (Jumbo) El- 
liott, Liquori's coach at Villanova. 
"Jumbo told me last fall it could be 
that," Liquori says. “I kept telling him 
he was crazy. We all tend to think of 
Jumbo as being a little wild sometimes. 
When he finds out about this I'm going 
to hear the loudest ‘1 told you so' in 
history." 

Even if it is gout and it is cleared up, 
the question remains whether Liquori 
has time to get in shape for the Olym- 
pic Trials. He was able to run eight miles 
last Friday and 13 miles Saturday but, 
as he says, "It will mean track 24 hours 
a day for the next lOweeks. Itwillbemur- 
dcr, but I'll make it. Mentally, I'm al- 
ready angry. All the work that went into 
track, the great year 1 had last year, the 
confidence that I could improve, and 
now this. The way I feel, I want to beat 
somebody.” 

WAGES OF SIN 

A glittering bit of sportsmanship came 
to light in the early weeks of spring. 
Yes, indeed. In the Eastern Basketball 
League a schedule conflict and some bad 
traveling weather combined to leave the 
Wilkes-Barre Barons two games short 
when the regular season ended. Both 
were home games. If Wilkes-Barre had 
played and won both those games it 
would have moved into a tie for fourth 
place. If it then had won the tcam-to- 
team showdown for fourth it would have 
qualified for the league playoffs. A con- 
tinuation of this theoretical hot streak 
in the playoffs could conceivably have 
won Wilkes-Barre the league champi- 
onship. A miracle finish, of course, but 
who can forget the Braves of 1914 and 
the Giants of 1951? 

It was not to be. The league decided 
that if Wilkes-Barre played and won 
those two missing games the playoffs 
would be unduly put off, thus "causing 
financial loss to the other teams and 
probably delaying the end of the play- 
offs until May": consequently, the Bar- 
ons were told to forfeit the games, dis- 
appear from the scene and let the other 
clubs get on with it. The vote to cancel 
was unanimous, meaning that Wilkes- 
Barre went along with the idea. 

William Montzman, league commis- 
sioner, pointed out that poor attendance 
was a factor in the Barons' decision to 
quit without further ado. Asked if for- 
feiting might not have an adverse effect 

continued 



SPECIAL OFFER 

Please send my jackets) @ $4.95 each (incl. 

patch); and/or patch(es) @ .50 each. 

Enclosed is check or money order for $ and my 

proof of purchase of a pair of Cool-Ray Polaroid 
Sunglasses (price tag). 

Name 







QUANTITY 

SIZE 

FITS 


X-Small 

Men's suit 30-32, Women's dress 6-8, 
Children's shirt 14-16 


Small 

Men's suit 34-36, Women's dress 
10-12. Children's shirt 18-20 


Medium 

Men’s suit 38-40, Women's dress 

14-16 


Large 

Men's suit 42-44, Women's dress 

18-20 


X-Large 

Men's suit 46-48 


Make check or money order payable to: 

"Richard Petty Offer". Mail to: 

Richard Petty Offer 
P.O. Box “1110 
Rosemount, Minnesota 55068 

Offer expires Aug. 31, 1972. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


We'll give you the jacket off 

Richard’s back. 


Just $4.95 puts you in this authentic racing jacket, 
styled for Richard Petty, 197 1 ’s NASCAR Driver 
of the Year. It’s in Petty’s own blue, of 100% 
heavy-duty windbreaker nylon, with ample pocket 
space and full zipper; it’s generously cut and stur- 
dily made in sizes for men, women, and kids. To 
get it, all you need is proof of purchase of America’s 
most famous sunglasses: Cool-Ray Polaroid Sun- 
glasses. (Petty says, “You’ll never see me driving 
without ’em!”) Mail the price-tag from any of our 
sunglass styles, plus the coupon and your check.- 
The jacket with patch, $4.95. The Cool-Ray patch 
alone, 50tf. Get ’em and go! 

COOL-RAY POLAROID 
SUNGLASSES 
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Want to 

upgrade your car? 

New tires do a lot for a car’s looks. Especially new Dunlop 
tires. But with Dunlop, beauty is more than skin deep. Because 
every Dunlop tire comes out of a hand-engraved mold — not 
duplicate cast molds — our shoulder and sidewall and tread 
designs are clean and sharp and precise. 

But, that’s only half the beauty of a Dunlop tire. The other 
half is performance. Our deep, sharply engraved tread rib and 
traction patterns hold their edges deep into the rubber, give 
you long lasting grip and sensitive control. Long mileage and 
comfort, too. 

So upgrade your car, with Dunlop quality. It costs no more. 

For radials, belts, four plies — your Dunlop dealer is in the 
Yellow Pages. Dunlop, Buffalo, N.Y., Toronto, Ont. 

">Dt7IVLOP 


Dunlop it! 



on the fans' future attitude toward the 
team, Montzman said, "I've been won- 
dering about that.” Amen. 

BOBBY, JACK-BEN? 

Young Ben Crenshaw's 19th-place fin- 
ish in the Masters Tournament deeply 
impressed the world of golf. Nineteenth 
place may not seem like much, but at 
the Masters it meant S2,500 that the 20- 
year-old Crenshaw would have won if 
he had not been an amateur. Last year 
he played in three pro events and tied 
for seventh, 24th and, in the U.S. Open, 
27th. He would have earned $6,000 in 
just those three, and there are more than 
40 tournaments. “Each year he stays 
off the tour,” Jimmy Demaret comment- 
ed some time ago, “it's going to cost 
him $100,000." 

Crenshaw, son of an Austin, Texas 
attorney, is a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Last year, as a fresh- 
man, he won the NCAA individual 
championship and led Texas to the team 
title (SI, July 5, 1971 ). He hints he might 
turn pro after this year, and if he does 
it will be fun to watch. Labron Harris, 
golf coach at Oklahoma Stale, whose 
son Labron Jr. led the U.S. Open after 
the first round last June, says, “Cren- 
shaw is head and shoulders above any 
other amateur. He's another Jack Nick- 
laus or Bobby Jones. He's in that class." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gene Shue, Baltimore Bullet coach, 
on the NBA draft during the playoffs: 
“We have everything at once in the NBA. 
1 think we should have the draft after 
the playoffs. The ABA! They have their 
draft before the school year starts.” 

• Bill Sharman, Los Angeles Laker 
coach, who strained a muscle in his 
throat, reducing his voice to a whisper: 
“At least it saves me money on pos- 
sible technical fouls. Now when 1 yell 
at the officials they can't hear me.” 

• Collie Nicholson, Grambling sports 
information director, on how to get to 
the Louisiana school: “You take an air- 
plane to a point 100 miles away. You 
go 50 miles by bus. Then you hitchhike 
as far as you can go. And you take the 
rest by covered wagon." 

• Fraser Scott, middleweight boxer, who 

has had a checkered career, asked if he 
has ever been threatened with harm: 
“Not yet, but I'd like to say right now 
that if 1 met an accidental death, it 
wouldn't be accidental.” end 




And how 'bout the size? Chrysler is one 
of the roomiest cars built in America. But 
there’s a lot more to this car than room. 
It’s a quiet car, too. The engineers tell me 
they use more than 160 square feet of 
sound insulation material. It goes in the 
roof, the doors, the floor, wherever sound • 
might come through. And it works. The 
whole idea is to build a car that will last; 
that's big, quiet, and comfortable and 
doesn’t cost you a fortune to buy. That's 
another reason why 1 think Chrysler lives 
up to their slogan. 

Coming through with die kind 
of car America wants. 


CHRYSLER 


Two things impressed me 
about Chryslers Newport Royal. 

How much they put into it 
and how little it costs. 


I've watched Chrysler build their cars. 
I've seen the kind of engineering that goes 
into them. They try to build them to last. 
It's a real quality operation. Chrysler is 
more than just a big car. It’s quiet and it's 
comfortable. It's the kind of car you'd 
call "substantial!' 


Chrysler is built to look good for a long 
time to come. If you live in an area where 
they use salt on the streets to melt snow, 
or if you live near the ocean, you know 
what salt can do to a car. The little pin- 
points of rust that get bigger and bigger. 
Chrysler is doing something about that. 
Every Chrysler body is dipped into special 
solutions to help prevent corrosion. 


You know how 1 feel about the things 
we've done to our environment. So you 
can understand how pleased I am to tell 
you about Chrysler’s new electronic ig- 
nition. It eliminates the points and con- 
denser, and it helps keep the engine in 
tune longer. That's important. Because a 
tuned engine means a cleaner exhaust. 
And a cleaner exhaust means cleaner air. 








BOMBS 

AWAY 

OUT 

WEST 


Milwaukee blew open the first game 
and someone threatened to blow up 


the arena in the third. But at the 
end of four, the series was even— 
with the biggest explosions to come 

by PETER CARRY 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


KLUETMEIER 


T his was the week the NBA planned 
to give us the Los Angeles Lakers 
and the Milwaukee Bucks in that long- 
awaited smash thriller, the Western Con- 
ference championship playoff's. The show 
would star Jerry West, everybody’s all- 
time playoff favorite, plus a huge cast 
of big-name players who would amaze 
us with their soaring choreography, leave 
us agape at their virtuosity and grip us 
with their dramatic intensity. 

Indeed, there were glimpses of all those 
things. Yet somehow the production, in- 
tended as high suspense, often dropped 
to the level of simple farce. Perhaps it 
was the bad lighting or the comic score 
in the first act. or possibly it was the 
squat little referee who made an un- 
expected cameo appearance in the sec- 
ond. The bomb scare that sent the au- 
dience scurrying after the third act didn’t 
exactly help. But fortunately there were 
some unexpectedly good performances 
to uplift the entire show. Wilt Cham- 
berlain, never noted for extraordinary 
postseason success, was often spectacular 
in his whirling duels with Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar. And one of the least-known Lak- 
ers, a self-acknowledged spear carrier 
known among his teammates as Floyd 
Butterball, suddenly became a bright new 
Los Angeles celebrity. 

Retired star forward and official team 
nicknamer Elgin Baylor gave that title 
to his successor, Jim McMillian (No. 5 
on cover), when he decided that Mc- 
Millian looked like a rotund facsimile 
of Floyd Patterson. McMillian is, in- 
deed, a heavyweight — last summer he 
ballooned to 235 pounds — but still he 
hit the Bucks for his pro high of 42 
points just when it seemed that Mil- 
waukee had the Lakers on the ropes. 
After his team stumbled off to a hor- 
rendous start, McMillian’s shooting 
evened the series, and then, joined by 
Gail Goodrich on offense and Cham- 
berlain on defense, he kept firing while 
Los Angeles won the third game. 

At least the comedy overtones were 
gone when the Lakers faced Milwaukee 
for the fourth session Sunday evening. 
When the series had started, it seemed 
that the Bucks would get all the laughs. 

Overcrowding Jabber to the left to protect 
against Milwaukee star's deadly hook shots, 
Chamberlain rises up with a lofty blockade. 


In the opener at Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee’s defense, overplaying and double- 
teaming the Lakers, pushed them away 
from their favorite shooting spots. Thus, 
a number of off-target attempts by the 
Lakers — even when men were open — 
resulted in a dismal 27% shooting av- 
erage. Los Angeles managed merely eight 
points in the third period and lost by 
the high school total of 93-72. 

On the day before that first game, sev- 
eral Lakers, led by Goodrich, com- 
plained during practice about the extra 
lights ABC television had installed in 
The Forum. Although an identical light- 
ing setup had been used to televise the 
1970 playoffs, the Los Angeles front of- 
fice asked ABC to change it. Network 
technicians worked until midnight to 
make the modifications, but when Lak- 
er Owner Jack Kent Cooke arrived at 


The Forum on the next morning he said 
the lighting was still unacceptable and 
told ABC to remove even more globes. 
Out they came. 

After the game and the stunning Lak- 
er loss, both Cooke and some members 
of the Los Angeles press seemed con- 
vinced that the only reason the Lakers 
could have dropped 50 points below their 
usual scoring average was the lighting — 
even though the Bucks played under the 
same conditions. Cooke called in the 
heads of the ABC crew for further light- 
ing conferences, initially demanding that 
only The Forum lights be used for the 
second game, then eventually agreeing 
to a configuration only minimally dif- 
ferent from the one ABC had intended 
to use in the first place. Meanwhile, the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner seemed 
ready to call technical fouls on every- 
eontlnued 
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BOMBS AWAY continued 


one from the network to Thomas Ed- 
ison. The dispute ended abruptly after 
the second game, which the Lakers won 
135-134. 

“The change in the lights did take 
away some of our home-court advantage 
in the first game: it changed the en- 
vironment somewhat," whispered Laker 
Coach Bill Sharman, who is suffering 
through his second month with strained 
vocal cords and sounds these days like 
Walter Brennan with a strep infection. 
"If we had lost by one point, I might 
have said the lights could have had some- 
thing to do with it. But when you lose 
by 19, it’s not the lights. It was simply 
that our good shooters were all way off. 
Gail made two of 14, Jimmy hit three 
of 20 and Jerry four of 19." 

McMillian and Goodrich broke their 
slumps in the second game, but West 
did not. He hit merely 10 of 30 shots 
and said afterward, “I know what I’m 
doing wrong. I’m turning my hand over 
too much, and I’ve got a slice like in 
golf. I can’t get it stopped; it’s just got 
to go away by itself.” Something which 
would not go away by itself was Oscar 
Robertson, who guarded West tightly, 


harassing him with firm hand checks and 
his superior size and strength despite a 
deep muscle pull in his stomach which 
restricted his normal quickness. Since 
Robertson arrived in Milwaukee in 
1970, West has not played well against 
the Bucks: last season he hit only 32% 
of his shots, and by the fourth game of 
this year's playoffs he was still under 
40% for the series. In the third game 
West scored on nearly half his attempts, 
but he tried only 19 shots and generally 
took only wide open ones. 

In the first Laker win, McMillian, 
shooting mostly long jumpers from the 
corner, outscored Jabbar, who threw up 
a mixed bag of precise hooks and jump 
shots, by 42-40. “I can’t really tell you 
how I fit into this team,” McMillian 
said. “I’m just the fat, little dude wear- 
ing No. 5. To tell you the truth, I was 
thinking the other night when I was in 
bed that after we win it all I ought to 
go to Sharman and ask him how my 
play measured up this year to what he 
had in mind for me. He’s really never de- 
fined what he expects of me. But that’s 
not too important in my case. With Jer- 
ry, Wilt and Gail it is, but I’m not as im- 



Mixing It up at close quarters. West. Jabbar, Wilt and Oscar present this entangled portrait. 


portant to the core of the team as 
they are.” 

He was too modest. In the next game, 
McMillian’s pinpoint bombing (16 of 25 
shots) led the Lakers to a victory they 
could hardly have expected, since the 
Bucks shot an extraordinary 61%. Mil- 
waukee actually outscored Los Angeles 
by 10 points from the field, but the Lak- 
ers were awarded 21 more free throws 
and made 1 1 of them. In fact, in all the 
games, Los Angeles got many more foul 
shots than the Bucks, a circumstance 
that sent Milwaukee, particularly Coach 
Larry Costello, into continual tirades 
against the officials. And no official ac- 
tion infuriated the Bucks more than the 
incident involving Referee Manny Sokol 
in the crucial final moments of that sec- 
ond game. 

With Los Angeles leading 133-132, the 
Bucks began closing in on West as he 
brought the ball over the 10-second line. 
Trapped against the sideline by Rob- 
ertson and Jabbar, West tried to reverse 
his direction and cross over his dribble. 
The ball squirted away from him and 
was hopping rapidly toward the back- 
court — where it automatically would 
have become the Bucks’ property — when 
it hit Sokol, who was trailing the play 
and was unable to jump clear of the 
ball’s path. Rebounding off the referee’s 
thigh, the ball bounced directly back to 
West, who was again challenged by Jab- 
bar. This time the big Milwaukee cen- 
ter batted the ball from West’s hands, 
and Jerry narrowly outraced him to it. 
“It was like he was eight feet tall,” West 
said, an observation that is not too far 
from wrong. 

Before the third game, both teams 
staged secret practice sessions in the Mil- 
waukee Arena. The Bucks worked out in 
characteristic near-silence, Costello guid- 
ing his tightly organized drills with lit- 
tle exchange of amenities or information 
with his players. The Lakers, who prac- 
tice more than any other pro team, were 
looser. Neither West nor Chamberlain 
(who arrived in one of his custom-made 
pinstriped blue suits and walked through 
the patterns in his stockinged feet), par- 
ticipated fully in the drills. Even on strat- 
egy questions Sharman consulted with 
his players, who often made suggestions 
that were readily accepted. 

After the game plans were set, the 
Lakers split into groups of twos and 
threes for their competitive shooting 
drills — conducted with plenty of cheat- 



ing, laughter, ribaldry and lower forms 
of gamesmanship. At one point West 
bet Goodrich SI 00,000 (a substantial 
chunk of the two-year, $600,000 con- 
tract Jerry reportedly has approved for 
the coming seasons) that Gail could 
not make eight six-foot jump shots in 
a row. Goodrich easily made 10; col- 
lecting his winnings will be considerably 
more difficult. Wilt, long a great out- 
side shooter in practice — he made 28 
of 29 free throws this day — then de- 
feated Goodrich in two of three games 
of shooting corner shots for S5 apiece. 

The next night Chamberlain took only 
three shots in the entire game as Good- 
rich (30 points) and McMillian (27) 
again led the Laker offense. And again 
the Bucks lost a slim lead in the closing 
minutes. But it was Chamberlain who 
turned the game to the Lakers’ favor. 
Chamberlain’s tactic of overplaying Jab- 
bar to his left had not been effective in 
the first 18 minutes of play; the Buck cen- 
ter had scored 17 points. Wilt's intent 
was to prevent Abdul-Jabbar from 
swinging leftward for his deadly hook 
shot, but Kareem had reacted by roll- 
ing to his right for short jumpers and sev- 


Tlghlly sandwiched, Goodrich sneaks out. 



eral easy layups. But from 5:13 of the 
second period until 5:38 of the third, 
Wilt held Jabbar scoreless and blocked 
five of his shots, including a dunk and 
a layup in which Jabbar crashed into 
Wilt, knocking Chamberlain to the court 
in pain. 

Meanwhile, McMillian scored 15 
points as Los Angeles surged from three 
points behind to six ahead. Then Abdul- 
Jabbar, fooling Wilt with head fakes and 
flashy ball handling, scored four con- 
secutive baskets, bringing the Bucks to 
a 72-72 tie. In the fourth quarter Cham- 
berlain regained his mastery, holding 
Kareem without a field goal in the final 
11:10. In all, Abdul-Jabbar scored 33 
points and outrebounded Wilt, but 
Chamberlain had forced him to take 37 
shots to hit his total. 

Several minutes after the game was 
over some of the Bucks were seen scam- 
pering from the arena still wearing their 
warmup suits, perhaps to escape the 
press, but also perhaps to avoid anoth- 
er bombing. During the evening a call- 
er had informed arena officials that a 
bomb was inside, due to go off about 
10 minutes after the game. Unlike the 
Lakers, it never went off. 

Then came Sunday afternoon. And 
out came the Bucks, breathing fire, belch- 
ing smoke, spitting venom and acting 
generally mean. Milwaukee broke to an 
11-0 lead, and the Lakers never again 
came closer than five points as they lost 
114-88. 

It was a simple brute win — no com- 
edy. All three of the Buck starting front- 
court men outrebounded Chamberlain 
(Milwaukee finished with a 75-43 ad- 
vantage on the boards), and Kareem 
showed Wilt every move from a behind- 
the-back dribble to outside jump shots 
to a rare left-handed hook. He scored 
31 points to celebrate his 25th birthday. 

But more important than Jabbar’s su- 
periority over Wilt — which is never un- 
expected — was the performance of his 
Buck teammates. Robertson again sty- 
mied West, who scored on only nine of 
23 shots and, more surprisingly, turned 
in a sloppy floor game. “I’m tired of 
shooting, I’m tired of doing everything,” 
West had complained earlier. “I’m sup- 
posed to score, and then I’m supposed 
to defend against the other team’s high- 
scoring guard. I played too many min- 
utes again this year. When there are 
17,000 people in The Forum, for ex- 
ample, I have to play 40 minutes 



Firing around Oscar, West applies a pass. 


whether the game is close or not.” 

Slender Bob Dandridge outmuscled 
McMillian, scoring 24 points, pulling in 
15 rebounds and holding the bigger man 
to 1 8 points. Although he was the only 
Laker regular shooting accurately, Mc- 
Millian only took four shots in the sec- 
ond half as Dandridge, with ample help 
from Jabbar, screened him from the ball. 
Still, McMillian w'as occasionally left 
wide open while other Lakers were tak- 
ing difficult shots. 

“Don’t ask me how it happened,” he 
shrugged. And then he pointed at West 
and Goodrich sitting in front of adja- 
cent lockers. “Ask them. They’re the 
guys with the ball.” 

Thus, after splitting the first four 
games, the Lakers headed back to the 
Coast and its theoretic edge, the home- 
court advantage. But perhaps Milwaukee 
held a bigger one. In the composite of 
those games, the Bucks had outshot, out- 
rebounded and outscored Los Angeles. 
Twice they had defeated the Lakers 
embarrassingly. “They really haven’t 
proved they can beat us yet,” said Cos- 
tello. “They’ve won by one point and 
three; we’ve won by 21 and 26.” If the 
Lakers can keep the games close, they 
should win. But the Milwaukee Bucks 
may not stand still long enough for that 
to happen. end 
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AND ON THE 10th DAY 
THEY PLAYED BALL 


T he strike settled, baseball opened 
the 1972 season last weekend 10 
days late, and it might take longer to 
put players and game back together 
again. Rain and cold weather held down 
some crowds, but many of the fans who 
did show up were bitter. In New York, 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn {below) was 
resoundingly booed at the Met opener, 
but Manager Yogi Berra and his play- 
ers were rousingly cheered. In Chicago, 
a disappointing 17,401 fans were de- 
pressed as the Phillies’ Steve Carlton 
{left), sporting a colorful new double- 
knit uniform, beat the Cubs 4-2 thanks 
to a dropped fly ball by Jose Cardenal 
with two out in the ninth. In February, 
Carlton was traded by the Cardinals af- 
ter contract trouble, and St. Louis Owner 
August Busch last week dealt off an- 
other economic dissident, Pitcher Jerry 
Reuss, to Houston for two minor-lea- 
guers. Busch himself was absent from 
his box as the Cards drew a tiny crowd 


of 7,808, the third smallest since his Sta- 
dium opened in 1966. Busch further 
showed his displeasure by having his 
front office announce that players would 
no longer have the luxury of rooming 
alone on the road, but would double 
up to save the club $10,000. Vocal fans 
sided with Busch. As Bob Gibson strug- 
gled through the first inning against 
Montreal, one yelled, "Hurry up, I’ve 
got to go to a union meeting,” and when 
Jose Cruz misplayed a single another 
shouted, "Put a dollar sign on it!” 

Pitchers were generally ahead of hit- 
ters, who were clearly ahead of fielders. 
Mickey Lolich, an ahead pitcher who 
never looks like he’s in shape anyway, 
threw a complete game for the Tigers, 
retiring the last 17 Red Sox. Out West, 
the Padres beat the Braves 6-5, and 
Rightfielder Larry Stahl said happily, 
"It’s the first time we’ve ever been in 
first place this late in the year.” 

— Robert H. Boyle 




DOWN AND OUT FOR MINNESOTA 

The North Stars lost Goalie Gump Worsley and ultimately their savage Stanley Cup series to St. Louis as Minnesota's 
home-ice edge evaporated in overtime of the seventh game. The Blues' reward ? The Bruins by MARK MULVOY 





I t was an okl-fashioncd gangland 
showdown. On one side was the Over- 
the-Hill Mob from Minnesota: guys 
named Gump and Big Cesarc and Dino 
and Muzz. On the other side were the 
Mod Bombers from St. Louis: the smart 
young turks known as Wolfman, Phil 
the Intimidator, the Three Bears and 
the Mighty Micks. They were fighting 
for control of the Mississippi River wa- 
terfront and, secondarily, a shot at the 
Stanley Cup. 

The war between the North Stars and 
the Blues had raged for six games, each 
side winning three times at home. Then 
the Blues invaded Minnesota for the final 
bash. "The North Stars think we arc 
afraid of them,” said Garry (Wolfman) 
Unger, the young St. Louis center with 
the long, gold locks. “They think they're 
going to skate over a bunch of kids. 
Huh! A few good raps and you won't 
even see the old men.” 

One old man the Blues definitely were 
not going to sec was 42-year-old Goal- 
tender Gump Worsley. Bob Plagcr. mid- 
dle bear of the St. Louis brother trio, 
had crashed into Worsley at the goal 
mouth in the sixth game of the series 
down in St. Louis, and at game time 
three days later Gump was still some- 
what punch-drunk. "I'm ready,” said 
Cesarc Maniago, who had shared the 
goaltending job with Worsley all sea- 
son. “1 went to see The Godfather last 
night, and now I'm in the right mood.” 

There was one St. Louis soldier, 
though, who worried Maniago and all 
the North Stars. If Phil (The Intimidator) 
Roberto had spelled himself Robcrteau, 
he would probably still be playing for 
the Montreal Canadiens. The Canadicns 
traded him to St. Louis at Christmas- 
time, and Roberto had become the en- 
forcer up front that the Blues had al- 
ways lacked. “He likes to rap people." 
Unger said. “He's got some of their 
guys thinking more about what he's go- 
ing to do to them than what they should 
be doing themselves." 

Roberto's essential cup assignment 
against the North Stars was to harness 
Bill Goldsworthy, a right wing who had 
scored 31 goals during the season. “I, 
ah, talked to him,” Roberto explained. 
“Nothing serious, just plain talk." He 

Gump Worsley lies unconscious after a heavy 
check, and the Blues' blond Garry Unger 
plays stick-' em while Jude Drouin gapes. 


also carried a big stick, with which he 
would crack Goldsworthy every time he 
touched the puck. 

Minnesota seethed. “I'm really dis- 
gusted with the way Roberto's been play- 
ing," complained Wren Blair, the gener- 
al manager “He's getting away with 
murder. He's working the law of dimin- 
ishing returns to his advantage. He's try- 
ing his damndest to intimidate our guys 
by taking cheap shots when he knows 
someone won't fight back. Sure, he gets 
penalized, but as the game goes on the 
referee begins to think, ‘Jeez. I've already 
given him seven minutes, and if I give him 
anymore it might look as though I'm out 
to get him.' So Roberto plays the rest of 
the game without any worries." What 
bothered Blair most of all, though, was 
that Roberto, who had only 15 goals 
all year, had turned into the Blues' best 
scorer, with six goals and five assists in 
the first six cup games. 

Besides attending to Goldsworthy, the 
Blues realized they had to contain 
the slick center, Jude Drouin. who is 
one of hockey’s best, play makers. 
“Drouin doesn't like the rough stuff," 
Bob Plagcr said, "so I'm going to work 
on him early. The first time he comes 
near our net I’ll rap him lightly on the 
ankles with my stick. He'll get mad, and 
I'll tell him, ‘I do it so the referee never 
sees me, and the next time I m going to 
hit you with a two-hander.' If he doesn't 
believe me and hangs around the net 
again, well, he'll get that two-hander.” 

The Blues knew the enemy, all right, 
but were still gelling acquainted with 
one another. Most of their older play- 
ers had been swept out in the purge 
that followed the dismissal of Coach 
Scotty Bowman last year. There were 
three different coaches by Christmas, 
and 39 different players during the sea- 
son. The biggest turnover was in goal, 
where the Blues rejected four candidates 
before finally settling on a 31 -year-old 
minor league retread, Jacques Caron, 
in midscason. "I knew' if I waited 
long enough my time would come,” 
said Caron. "I told my wife I'd make 
it to the NHL when I was 32, but I 
beat that by a year.” Caron became 
Blues property a year ago when Sid Sal- 
omon HI. who runs the club, bought 
the Denver franchise in the Western 
League. “I needed an excuse to get 
West to play golf," said Sid the Third, 
“and, well, someone had to scout Den- 


ver against Phoenix and San Diego." 

At throbbing Metropolitan Stadium 
in Bloomington the message board 
flashed a reminder to the fans: “When 
Stars come out, let's hear it." They heard 
it in Duluth. The Blues took the lead mid- 
way in the first period on a goal by 
Gary Sabourin, who neatly deflected a 
slow shot by Bob Plagcr past Maniago. 
•‘Nice," Plagcr said. “Usually my shots 
travel so slowly that when the guys try 
to deflect them, they stop them instead." 

Caron was larcenous in goal through 
a scoreless second period, particularly 
against Barry Gibbs, Murray (Muzz) Ol- 
iver and Jean-Paul Parisc. Roberto had 
Goldsworthy and a few other North 
Stars looking over their shoulders, and 
Bob Plagcr, as he had promised, kept 
tapping away at Drouin's ankles in front 
of the Blues' goal. Still, the crowd roared 
on, and just before the third period began 
the message board flashed: “Let's show 
'em wc love ’em." For five minutes the 
Met was your friendly insane asylum. 

The North Stars needed only 15 sec- 
onds to tie the scocc . Charlie Bums,, a 36- 
ycar-old handyman who used to coach 
the team, sneaked behind the Blues' de- 
fense and slid a backhander between Ca- 
ron's legs. Again the North Stars pressed 
furiously, pelting Caron with pucks. In- 
deed, the Blues got the puck past the 
red line only once in five minutes. The 
place was jumping, and when Unger 
came onto the ice the crowd whistled. 
“‘Let them whistle and call me names,” 
Unger said. “If they didn't know who I 
was, they wouldn't be whistling.” 

In the last minutes of regulation time, 
as the Stars dominated play, the board 
begged “Help." But, with 32 seconds left, 
Caron stopped the Stars’ best move— a 
shot by Oliver from 15 feet, and the 
game went into overtime. Caron and 
Maniago repeatedly matched big saves, 
a nd then the Mighty Micks struck for 
the young turks. Danny O'Shea, a for- 
mer North Star, took the puck across 
and passed to his brother Kevin, who 
fired it in from 35 feet at 10:07. “The 
puck hit the post," Maniago said later, 
“and then it bounced off the top of my 
stick and fell into the net.” 

For the first time the Met asylum was 
quiet and the message board w'as speech- 
less. Given a heart, it might have wished 
the Blues luck against their semifinal op- 
ponents, the Boston Bruins. Now there's 
a mob. end 
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On successive weekends, Vaulter 
Kjell Isaksson exceeded a world 
record that had lasted 18 months 
by ROY BLOUNT JR. 

H ere he comes, Kjell Isaksson, a 5' 
8 Vi' Swede with a 16-foot pole — 
and he can go higher on that thing than 
any other person in the world can go 
on anything a person can carry. All right, 
a backpack jet engine can take you far- 
ther up, but when it comes to man's 
own bodily power and his basic sticks- 
and-stones extensions, the world’s top 
performer in the stavhopp stands, for a 
split second, head and shoulders and 
trunk and legs and several feet of fiber- 
glass tubing over everybody else. 

Stavhopp is Swedish for pole vault. 
Isaksson is a 24-year-old former gym- 
nast who last Saturday in the Meet of 
Champions in Los Angeles vaulted clean- 
ly over a bar that had been placed 
about a foot higher than Nate Thur- 
mond sitting on the shoulders of Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar standing on Wilt 
Chamberlain's head. 

In abstract terms that is 18' 2" — a 
new world record, one inch higher than 
the old one set by Isaksson at the Texas 
Relays the week before. This same Isaks- 
son also holds the indoor record of 
17'10Vi' set on Feb. 26 in Madison 
Square Garden. Who is he, as short as 
he is, that he should be so ascendant? 

Well, here we arc at UCLA on a balmy 
mid-April day with a seven-mph tail- 
wind blowing, and here he comes. When 
he is not sprinting down a runway with 
that pole in front of him, he is a busy. 
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boyish, generally wccdy-looking individ- 
ual of 150 pounds, with slightly pushed- 
in front teeth, a pleasant but fleeting 
smile, floppy collar-length blond hair, 
unnaturally wide shoulders and an air 
of absorption and confidence, as though 
he knows something that makes him not 
really so weedy. Now, as he smoothly 
gathers speed in his unusually long ap- 
proach, you begin to get an inkling of 
what he knows, to feel that if he were 
to hit a time-warp and be transported 
into a jousting contest he would, with- 
out breaking stride, knock a large man 
in armor off an oncoming horse. 

But let us say that this is one of those 
approaches when Isaksson's country- 
man, fellow hopper and roommate Hans 
Lagerqvist has observed that Kjcll's foot 
has not landed at a certain point, and 
has shouted "stopp!" In Swedish, 


INCHING UPWARD. Isaksson leaps 18' I" in 
Austin. Texas, then a week later bounds from 
the pit after clearing 18'2" in Los Angeles. 



"stopp" means nearly the same as 
“stop." So Isaksson has pulled up short, 
and we have a moment in which to ex- 
amine his case. 

Until the age of 16, Isaksson lived in 
Solleftea, a town of 10,000 people some 
300 miles north of Stockholm. He says 
his father "once won a cycling com- 
petition, even though he was the only 
one using an ordinary bike," and that 
his mother was an accomplished row'er 
and gymnast. When he was 10, Kjell 
took up gymnastics at his mother's urg- 
ing. and he became the best in his age 
group in the province. 

“Kjell and his mother are very dose,” 
says Swedish journalist Lennart Cedrup. 
“It is like the relationship between In- 
gemar Johansson and his mother." After 
his parents were divorced, Kjell moved 
with his mother to Sundbyberg, a Stock- 
holm suburb, where, as it happened, there 
were no gymnastics clubs. 

At 16. therefore, he took up pole vault- 
ing and the high jump. At 17 he was 
the Swedish schoolboy champion in the 
pole vault, and the next year he won 
the 18-and-under title. He continued to 
compete in the high jump until a cou- 
ple of years ago, when after clearing 
6' 6" he concluded that he was too short 
to be world class. Since the taller you 
are the higher up on the pole you can 
grip and the less you have to push your- 
self up, his build is not ideal for vault- 
ing, either, but his compactness, his 
“short levers," help give him “really 
good quickness on the pole" — to bor- 
row phrases used by his friend, Dick 
Railsback, the 17-foot-plus California 
vaultcr, in describing Isaksson's form. 

“I don't think at all when I jump,” 
Kjell explained the day before the UCLA 
meet, in the apartment in the Hawthorne 
section of Los Angeles where he and Lag- 
erqvist are residing while working out 
in the Southern California warmth (it 
is too cold to train outdoors in Sweden 
until late May). “I can feel how to do 
things. This comes from gymnastics — 
you can control your body, you know 
w here you are the whole time." 

“It is different for me," says Lag- 
erqvist, who is just coming into hisow-n — 
he has cleared — at the age of 

31. “I have to think about my tech- 
conitnued 
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continued 

nique, to examine it. Kjcll just has it in 
his head and jumps.” 

At 20 Isaksson finished 10th in the 
Mexico City Olympics with 16' lO l / 4 ", 
and he says he now feels capable of 18' 
4". He is his own coach and keeps his 
own counsel. 

“He is pretty much into himself while 
he is competing,” says Railsback. While 
Isaksson seldom shows excitement after 
a big jump, he is popular with other vault- 
ers and with the public. In Sweden he is 
not a national hero because track and 
field is not big there, but he has had 
enough financial support from sports- 
minded Swedish groups to enable him 
to train the way he wants to. When he 
returns to Sweden in a few weeks he 
will use his degree in physical training 
for the first time, working in a kids’ after- 
school athletic program. He has now 
ironed out his vaulting technique thor- 
oughly enough so that, except to test a 
new pole, he never jumps in practice — 
only runs and lifts weights. He is far 
more consistent than the only other 18- 
foot vaulter, Chris Papanicolaou of 
Greece, who bettered that height by a 
quarter-inch when he set the listed world 
record in Athens on Oct. 24, 1970. 

Still, the Isaksson phenomenon is not 
entirely pure and simple. There is the 
matter of the pronunciation of his name, 
which is not his problem but is con- 
fusing to non-Swedes. First of all: Kjell. 
“Some people,” says Lagerqvist, “pro- 
nounce it like the brand of gas.” 

So how should it be pronounced? 

“Shale,” says Lagerqvist. 

As for the surname, Americans tend 
to pronounce it “Izuckson,” with the 
emphasis on the “I.” Isaksson says he 
would prefer “E-sock-sone” — rhyming 
with “San Antone,” and with roughiy 
the same distribution of stress. 

Then there is the question of his pole, 
of anyone’s pole. To be sure, vaulting 
has been streamlined a great deal since 
the mid- 19th century, when England’s 
Ulvcrston Cricket Club “climbers” pop- 
ularized going over the bar in a sitting 
position, employing a hand-over-hand 
shift and a climbing and swinging mo- 
tion. The wooden pole they used had 
an iron tripod at its lower end. 

But even though today’s pole is a sim- 
ple fiber-glass tube, it is by no means a 
constant factor. You don’t just go out 
and pick up any old stav to hopp on. 
One thing Isaksson likes about living in 
Los Angeles is that he and Lagerqvist 


can drive down to Costa Mesa, where 
the Browning Manufacturing Co., part 
of the same concern that makes rifles, 
turns out Sky-Poles. Pacer American’s 
Cata-Pole has in recent years become 
more popular among top vaulters, but 
Isaksson prefers the Sky-Pole because 
it comes in a lighter model — five 
pounds — whereas the lightest Cata-Pole 
with the same stiffness is closer to six. 
With a lighter pole he can run faster. 

Lightness is only one consideration. 
Stiffness is another, more complex, one. 
“The stronger you are and the higher 
you jump, the stiffer pole you use,” Isaks- 
son says. Over the past year he has ad- 
vanced so quickly that he has changed 
poles seven or eight times, not because 
the poles have gone soft but because he 
has transcended them. Fortunately, there 
are two ways in which poles do not com- 
plicate a person's life. Disposing of poles 
is no problem — they are passed on to 
other vaulters — and poles are not sus- 
ceptible to theft. 

“I have three poles now,” explains 
Isaksson. “You can just leave them ly- 
ing outside by the wall of the apart- 
ment house. People won’t steal a pole 
because they don’t know what it is.” 

Picking out your next pole docs re- 
quire calculation. At the factory, Isaks- 
son flexes poles and has them tested in 
a special machine which registers their 
precise degree of stiffness. 

“But the new type pole I am using 
now has a stronger kind of fiber glass, 
so it shows softer on the machine,” says 
Isaksson. 

“It can't be that way,” objects 
Lagerqvist. 

“It is stronger fiber glass,” says 
Isaksson. 

“But the machine shows the power it 
takes to bend is just the same.” 

“Maybe I am using a softer pole then.” 

“Why?” Lagerqvist asks. 

“I don’t know. It must be the new 
pole shows softer.” 

“No, it can’t be that way. Maybe you 
are slower now.” 

“No, I can’t be slower than last year.” 

“Something is not the same. You may 
have better technique.” 

“If I had better technique, I would 
use a stiffer pole.” 

Somewhat later it occurs to Isaksson 
why he is, indeed, using a softer pole 
this spring. It is the American boxes. An- 
other variable. The sloping, vinyl-coated 
box beneath the bar, into which the pole 


is planted for the vault, is supposed to 
be eight inches deep, but in this coun- 
try, Isaksson maintains, the measure- 
ment is made along the slope. At an 
indoor meet in San Diego last February 
the box was two inches shallower than 
a European or a Japanese one, accord- 
ing to Isaksson, and he failed to clear 
16 / 6 W . At UCLA, where he and Lag- 
erqvist train, he has accommodated him- 
self to the box, which he says is only 
off, but in order to do so he has had 
to get a series of softer poles. 

Other things come along to hinder, if 
not to bring down for long, the world's 
highest vaulter. In 1969, while doing step- 
ups, going up and down only a few inch- 
es but with 100 kilos on his shoulders, 
he lost his balance and fell. The weight 
compressed certain of his vertebrae. That 
injury kept him idle for two months, 
and he thinks that all the other injuries 
he has had since then may derive from 
it. Last year he suffered five hamstrings. 
Before the UCLA meet he pulled some- 
thing in his back. 

Everybody has problems. Asked what 
Isaksson is like personally, Cedrup, the 
journalist, says, “He knows what he 
wants. He likes Japanese girls.” Cedrup 
adds, “Kjell has had a harmonious life 
lately. He hasn’t been unlucky in love 
but four or five times this year.” Cur- 
rently Isaksson wears on a chain around 
his neck a small gold disk bearing a Jap- 
anese character. The medallion was a 
present from a girl he met at a meet 
last month in Tokyo. “He was a little 
upset when that girl friend in Japan got 
married,” says Lagerqvist. 

Another thing: sometimes, Isaksson 
admits, he has bad dreams about the 
pole vault. “It is feeling difficult to jump. 

I can't leave the ground. I feel that the 
pole is a rope, and I can’t plant it, be- 
cause” — he makes wobbly motions with 
his hands — “it is a rope. You call it a 
. . . nightmare? The night before a big 
meet sometimes 1 have a nightmare. Es- 
pecially about the pole is a rope. Be- 
cause you can’t use the pole. Never good 
dreams. Just bad. You can’t leave the 
ground.” He shakes his head. “And I 
dreamed once it was the Olympics and 
I couldn’t be there on time.” 

These are some of the things that Isaks- 
son is not thinking about, presumably, 
as he prepares for his last run at 18 ^ 2" 
in the Meet of Champions. The box is 
deep enough, there is nothing to be done 
about the girl, the pole is not a rope be- 
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This vital resource 
is becoming extinct. 

General Electric 
is working 
on its successor. 


Experts say all the economically recover- 
able coal in the U.S. may disappear in 80 to 
150 years. The world’s supply in 300 years. 

And gas and oil before then. 

The world must find other fuels. Especially 
new fuels to generate electricity. 

One answer is nuclear power. General 
Electric has 68 nuclear plants in the works to 
help meet electric needs for years to come. 

For beyond that, GE is working with the 
government and utilities on a new nuclear 
power plant. A fast-breeder reactor. 

The fast-breeder has already been tested. 

Not only will it make electricity. It will make 
fuel . . . more than it uses. So it will postpone 
the fuel shortage . . . perhaps 
for thousands of years. 

GE is also working on ways 
to transmit more electric- 
ity over present wires. And 
new underground distri- 
bution systems. 

There's no easy way to meet 
future energy needs. But GE is 
working to make it easier. 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 
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cause it is the same one he set the rec- 
ord with the week before, and the blue 
balloon tied to the javelin stuck into 
the ground beside the runway shows that 
he has the wind at his back, which he 
likes because it helps him go faster. 

The bar is way up there. It takes four 
AAU officials in light gray pants, dark 
gray blazers and white straw hats; one 
official in red pants, a black blazer and 
red hat; and four boys in light blue T 
shirts to get the bar aloft and to mea- 
sure its height. "No way I'm going up 
there,” says one of the Gray Blazers, 
as another one mounts the ladder and 
stands on the 14th step, four people 
holding the ladder for him, the wind 
whipping his tape measure. 

Isaksson has missed twice at 18' 2". 
"He's got great coordination and really 
good timing,” says Railsback. as Isaks- 
son gets ready to go again. "And the ut- 
most confidence in himself. He has pret- 
ty good speed, and he converts it well. 
He has a very efficient plant. He gets 
into it and through it well. In a good 
vault, you should feel no strain. That's 
one of the bad things about vaulting - 
you remember the bad ones, because 
it’s a struggle all the way up. The good 
ones you never feel. 

"The first two tries he was a little 
too quick,” Railsback observes. "He was 
going at it. Instead of . . . that's a good 
jump.” That is, in fact, in the subse- 
quent words of the P.A. announcer, 
"The greatest pole vault of all time.” 
He has made it. While Railsback was 
analyzing his style, Isaksson had soared. 

When he is asked whether he was ex- 
cited, Isaksson says, "A little. '* be- 
cause he wasn't sure he would make 
it, on account of the pull in his back. 
Three different officials go up the 
quivering ladder to verify the measure- 
ment. "I wouldn't go up there if you 
took my picture," says a fourth. Isaks- 
son signs autographs and answers re- 
porters' questions. 

“What is the most important thing 
in pole vaulting?” 

"Speed.” 

"What is your time in the 100 with 
the pole?" 

"I have never done it," he answers. 

"Is it true what Railsback said about 
not feeling the good ones?” 

"The last three or four steps, I don't 
know anything. When I make a good 
jump, I don’t know what I am 
doing." end 
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E rnst Haeckel, a 19th century zool- 
ogy professor, created the word. 
While promoting Darwin's theories of 
evolution he hammered together two 
Greek fragments, and "oecology” had 
its beginning. In recent years few words 
have been so ill-used as the professor’s 
brainchild. 

After Haeckel coined it in 1869, “ecol- 
ogy" (the initial "o" was soon dropped) 
lay around quietly for a time. Then bot- 
anists rummaging in the academic attic 
discovered it and put it back in service. 
Ecology then, and theoretically still, is 
the study of the relationships between 
living things and their environment and 
of the efTect of various life forms on 
one another. Take any animal or plant 
as an example, and other animals and 
plants constitute an important part of 
its environment, e.g., fox and rabbit, 
woodpecker and oak. Ecology is a sci- 


ence of the present, the immediate. In 
the time it takes for one to say DDT, pat- 
terns and relationships change and new 
ones are created. Since the subject in its 
entirety is beyond our present powers 
of comprehension, scientists in the field 
have sensibly avoided calling themselves 
ecologists. 

It is too late to finger the responsible 
individuals, but in the mid-1950s media 
men trying to sound scientific or sci- 
entists trying to sound like media men 
seized the tender word and fragile con- 
cept and began to peddle it publicly. 
The age of pop ecology had begun. It 
was a fad, like keeping gerbils. All sorts 
of people — politicians, preachers, boy 
scouts, revolutionaries, ad men, fashion 
designers, corporate executives, house- 
wives, teachers — went out and got them- 
selves a little ecology. Sometimes the 
faddists collected two ecological con- 


cepts, bred them, so to speak, and began 
to sell or give away the mongrel off- 
spring. 

In 1950, for example, the Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature included 
only four references under the subject 
heading Ecology. Twenty years later 
there were four dozen such listings. By 
1965 few publications did not feel obliged 
to make a passing reference to the mag- 
ic word. Like an all-purpose seasoning, 
ecology was sprinkled on essays about 
poverty, racism, dope smuggling, mil- 
itary strategy, professional football, etc. 
Suddenly there were ecology T shirts, 
soaps, executives, fund raisers, lawyers, 
lobbyists. Civil disturbances in the name 
of ecology popped up all over the land- 
scape like mushrooms after a warm 
spring rain. 

A society for the prevention of cru- 
elty to words and ideas should be es- 
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All the preaching about ecology has 
dazzled and deceived people about 
its significance. In the end, man’s 
frantic efforts won’t matter a whit 
by BIL GILBERT 
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tablished, though it is no doubt, too 
late to save ecology. We have trifled 
with it to the point that it has become 
an irrevocably loose and fallen word. 
However, while the intellectual atrocity 
is still fresh, there is perhaps some val- 
ue in recalling how we have heartlessly 
overworked and mutilated this interest- 
ing and useful concept. The misuses and 
abuses of ecology are ail but innumer- 
able. But among the crudest should be 
noted: 

• Ecology is a thing. 

Within the past year advertisements 
have appeared for an “ecology testing 
kit." The inference is that ecology is a 
substance like chemical compounds in 
air, soil or water (which is what the ecol- 
ogy kit really is designed for testing). 
In fact, ecology can no more be seen, tast- 
ed, touched, weighed or substantively 
identified than can a square root. Both 


are abstractions used to describe an ab- 
stract relationship. This may seem a nig- 
gling point, but there arc a great many 
people who think ecology is alive and 
substantial somewhere out in the big 
woods. 

• Ecology is a beautiful thing. 

A ranger assigned to the Grand Can- 
yon recalls spending an idle hour ask- 
ing visitors to one of the park over- 
looks what they particularly liked about 
the place. Three people explained they 
had come to enjoy the ecology and cer- 
tainly were. 

• Ecology is a nutritious thing. 

In Tucson, and very likely elsewhere, 
there is a health-food store that sells ecol- 
ogy bread. This is catering to the cur- 
rently widespread belief that ecology is 
some kind of heavy vitamin. All over 
this fruitful land there are people munch- 
ing away on barely digestible items — 


kelp, sun-dried bananas, sunflower seeds, 
freaky grains and grasses. They seem to 
believe that by so insulting their taste 
and stomachs they are behaving eco- 
logically. 

• Ecology is a clean thing. 

A recent issue of Scope, a mod pe- 
riodical for high school students, devot- 
ed an article to Word Power. The piece 
was illustrated by a photograph of what 
at one time was known as Hermie’s 
Dump (in the village of Monticello, state 
unspecified). Towering over the original 
hand-lettered Hermie's Dump sign was 
a much larger, cleaner one giving the 
place its new name, monticello ec- 
ological site. Without taking sides in 
the matter. Scope noted that this was a 
good example of the use of plain and 
fancy words, which it is. 

• Ecology is conservation. 

Ecology as a thing, ecology bread and 
continued 
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ecological sites perhaps can be explained, 
if not excused, by our weakness for pre- 
tentious language or plain commercial 
high spirits. However, the ecology-is- 
conservation notion is something alto- 
gether different. It has been pushed as- 
siduously by pop ecologists and the Bless 
the Birds Beasts and This Very Green 
Land crowd. The chief result of the cam- 
paign, if not its intent, has been to de- 
base the concept of ecology and spread 
confusion about biological realities. 

The system of relationships between 
living things that seems to operate in 
this world is dynamic. So far as anyone 
has been able to determine, the only sta- 
ble clement within it is change. New 
forms are forever being created and ex- 
isting ones modified; extinction and 
death are a part of the system. There 
are, for example, no life forms present- 
ly inhabiting the earth that have been 
here from the beginning. This must be 
considered a blessing by those of us liv- 
ing now, since we would have had great 
difficulty getting a toehold on a planet 
loaded to the gunwales with the accu- 
mulated biological cargo of the ages past. 
If things seem crowded these days, con- 
sider what they might be if assorted tree 
ferns, dinosaurs, saber-toothed tigers 
and worse had not cleared out. The world 
has always been a kind of transient ho- 
tel in which client species come and go 
in brief cycles of half a million years 
or so. 

Conservation has of course nothing 
to do with this, with evolution or ecol- 
ogy. Conservation, in fact, does not re- 
flect or describe any known biological 
process. It represents a rather pathetic 
attempt on the part of man to hold back 
the forces of change. Averting the ex- 
tinction of the whooping crane has been 
a cause ceiebre for the past 40 years. 
We have been led to believe that we 
must save these birds, which apparently 
are no longer vigorous enough to save 
themselves. It is said that we must con- 
serve something called the gene pool 
(which is the sum total of genes in all 
things presently alive) and that this pool 
will be critically reduced if the genes of 
the 80 remaining whooping cranes are 
lost. This seems a bit of an exaggeration, 
since if there is such a pool it has man- 
aged nicely for a long time without, say, 
brontosaurus genes. Some conservation- 
ists believe quite intensely that the pass- 
ing of the crane will leave an irrepa- 
rable rent in the ecological web of life. 


causing any number of other strands to 
snap and shrivel. They declare that the 
extinction of the birds would be an un- 
natural happening, since man had caused 
it. If the cranes are allowed to go by 
the board this will be a crime against na- 
ture and, so the theory goes, man can 
expect to be and should be punished by 
nature. 

This nonsense has been promoted by 
a number of people who should know 
better. To repeat: extinction is as nat- 
ural as creation and, so far as we can de- 
termine, as necessary. The ecological 
system is self-adjusting; existing relation- 
ships are always being modified or re- 
placed with new ones. The remaining 
cranes are so few in number and so fee- 
ble as to be of minimal ecological sig- 
nificance. They could disappear tomor- 
row as the pterodactyl did a few yes- 
terdays ago, causing scarcely a ripple. 
Any gap they left in the web would be 
filled almost instantly. 

In objective terms, conservation or at- 
tempted conservation might be consid- 
ered anti-ecological since it represents 
an effort to meddle with or thwart nat- 
ural processes. However, it seems bi- 
ologically harmless since it is such a 
hopeless endeavor. Then, too, in human 
terms there is something constructive to 
be said for the human conceit of con- 
servation. The crane and that sort of 
thing give some men pleasure. They en- 
joy having them around, and trying to 
keep them around makes many people 
feel righteous and moral. As such, these 
are useful pursuits and motives. If con- 
servationists would simply acknowledge 
that whooping cranes, redwoods and wil- 
derness vistas are their thing and that 
they would like to enjoy them for as 
long as possible, then they would be en- 
titled to the same tolerance as nudists, 
vegetarians or horseplayers. However, 
when conservationists begin to bully and 
frighten people into believing their hob- 
by is ordained by natural law and that 
ecological vengeance will be had on those 
who do not share their interest, then 
they become intellectual extortionists. 

• Ecology is a pie in the sky. 

The actions of pop ecologists — the 
things they want to save, the changes 
they oppose, the laws for which they 
lobby — suggest that many believe there 
was a time when all relationships were 
pure, sweet and perfect. In America this 
ecological utopia is thought to have ex- 
isted sometime between 1492 and the 


demise of the passenger pigeon in 1914. 
The exact dates can be filled in accord- 
ing to individual taste. 

Utopias, of course, are static phe- 
nomena. They cannot be improved since 
they are perfect. If they are changed, 
they become imperfect and by definition 
something other than utopian. This 
changeless character accounts for the 
fact that utopias are found only within 
men's imaginations. 

In appearance, ecological Camelots 
are most often described as having been 
wild, woodsy, scenic places, chock full 
of vigorous mammals, birds and noble 
savages and void of noxious insects and 
scrubby thickets. The better models are 
said to look very much like Unspoiled 
Nature, as first identified by 18th cen- 
tury Romantic painters, poets and es- 
sayists. When they speak of “our once 
healthy ecology," pop ecologists are usu- 
ally talking about the world as Jean 
Jacques Rousseau perceived it. This is 
seldom mentioned since it reduces the 
discussion to the level where it belongs — 
personal esthetic prejudice. 

All of us tend to do a little mooning 
about how green and glorious things 
must have been on the other side of 
time. There is nothing wrong with such 
fantasizing; actually there may be a good 
bit to be said for it. If a man likes to 
think he is Napoleon, more power to 
him. However, if the delusion becomes 
so strong that he insists that the rest of 
us form columns and start marching to- 
ward Moscow, he becomes a nuisance. 
Figuratively, this is what has happened 
with the pop ecologists. The commands 
are somewhat jumbled but we are given 
to understand that utopia has been de- 
spoiled, and we must at the pain of eco- 
logical disaster drop what we are now 
doing and head back toward the lost par- 
adise. The pop ecologists will lead us, 
providing us with a list of what to bring 
along and what to leave behind. If any- 
one thinks about it, this is likely to be a 
long, silly and profoundly frustrating 
trip. 

There is as much ecology now as there 
ever was. A National Park Service rus- 
tic picnic table may not be esthetic but 
it is not an ecological catastrophe and 
may, in fact, provide a home for de- 
serving wood borers and sow bugs. A 
freeway may impair the romantic pros- 
pects of a wilderness for some, but it cre- 
ates nice deer, butterfly, blackberry and 
poison-ivy habitat; a whole new series 

continued 
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of relationships nourishes there. These 
days are no worse, or better, than the 
good old ones — only different. Tomor- 
row will also be different; if it is not, 
we are in real trouble. Ecology is not con- 
cerned with esthetics or antiquarianism. 

• Man is vile, ecologically speaking. 

The theme that man is a "bad Tin” 
has occurred regularly throughout his- 
tory. It always has been a slippery 
thought, composed of a series of con- 
tradictory premises, improvable value 
judgments and guilty emotions. Recently 
the notion has been adopted by pop 
ecologists. 

The argument runs that whatever is 
natural is good, and the unnatural is 
bad. The world is composed of nature 
and of man, by first inference unnatural 
and by second inference bad. Landslides 
and guano deposits are natural; bull- 
dozers and septic tanks are unnatural. 
This peculiar dualism has permeated 
much of our thought. Thus we have nat- 
ural history and human, or unnatural, 
history. There is natural science and in 
apposition perhaps medicine or psychi- 
atry. There is an organization called The 
Nature Conservancy whose counterpart 
might be the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, which under this 
semantic scheme could logically be called 
The Unnatural Conservancy. We have 
natural law, natural beauty, natural cu- 
riosity, nature foods, nature walks, na- 
ture sanctuaries, the balance of nature, 
and by implication each of these has its 
unnatural antonym. In practice, man is 
not always or entirely unnatural. Thus 
a man can have a natural golf swing or 
naturally curly hair. The unnatural el- 
ements arc generally regarded to be the 
unique attributes of our species, notably 
our faculties for abstraction, rational- 
ization, contemplation and our techno- 
logical talents. 

In most respects, the man-is-by-na- 
ture-unnatural concept is a continuation 
of the man-is-vile brief. However, man 
can choose to restrain his unnatural na- 
ture, and when he docs he lives in har- 
mony with nature. If we do not restrain 
ourselves, letting all our unnaturalness 
hang out, we can destroy nature because 
we are inexplicably and unfairly stronger 
than it is. Of late we have been showing 
very little restraint and have become in- 
creasingly bad, unnatural and destruc- 
tive. Unless we quickly shape up, na- 
ture will destroy us; ecological vengeance 
will be taken. 


Set forth so baldly, the foregoing does 
not seem to make sense. Yet, more 
cunningly dressed and camouflaged, 
these notions are at the philosophical 
heart of the ecological-environmcntal- 
conservation crusade that a great many 
of us have taken very seriously indeed. 

Nature is a great deal more than deer, 
still forests, rippling seas of grass, 
whooping cranes and pure air. Nature 
is what is. Man is: the combustion en- 
gine is: nuclear fission is; and all are as 
natural as the next phenomena. Theology 
may give clues about how things should 
be but ecology docs not. Questions of 
ecological good and bad arc irrelevant. 

• Ecology is altruism. 

According to information presently 
available, it seems likely that we play in 
the same fields and according to the same 
rules as every other living thing. A mas- 
ter motivation for individuals and all 
species seems to be to live as long as pos- 
sible and to multiply as often as pos- 
sible. In consequence, each life form is 
forever adapting, in an effort to cope 
with the environment, expand its range 
and defend against the expansionist ten- 
dencies of other creatures. If the ob- 
jective is biological imperialism — total, 
exclusive occupancy of the planet by one 
kind — then nobody as yet has come close 
to achieving it. The prospect of such a 
victory seems remote. There is a kind 
of ultimate check, a biological Catch-22, 
built into the system. Every species is po- 
tentially its own worst enemy. A crea- 
ture who by dint of some dazzling adap- 
tive move opens a big lead over the pack 
never has held it for long. He is brought 
back, cut down and often eliminated en- 
tirely, usually because he has used up 
the resources, food and habitat upon 
which his specialty rests, or because of 
the debilitating effects (plague, starva- 
tion, genetic feebleness, psychological 
malfunction) of overpopulation. Never- 
theless, everyone keeps plugging away 
at the game that is designed not to have 
a winner. In a sense it is this old-college- 
try spirit that seems to have created and 
sustained the dynamic system of inter- 
relations that we call or should call 
ecological. 

Generally, creatures are singlemind- 
cdly preoccupied with their own thing. 
They may need or be forced to respond 
to others, but self-interest, not self-sac- 
rifice, appears to be at the root of most 
of these responses. Two of the pseudo- 
ecological problems that greatly exercise 


us currently are pollution and overpop- 
ulation. Our dirtiness and fertility are 
often cited as irrefutable evidence of our 
vileness and as we become increasingly 
dirty and fertile we are creating eco- 
logical havoc. 

The usual rebuttal applies. Fifty bil- 
lion men, for example, and whatever 
waste they would naturally create will 
not destroy the ecological system, only 
change it. Woodland ecology might go 
the way of the whooping crane, but the 
prospects are that sanitary land fills 
would provide as much ecology as any- 
body could possibly want. Just as no 
one knows what men should be, no- 
body knows how many or how clean 
they should be. If we can get away with 
50 billion men and their garbage there 
is no ecological law that says we should 
not, and there arc in fact many ecolog- 
ical pressures urging us on to test the 
human carrying capacity of the planet. 
If the earth were to be occupied by 50 
billion men and their inevitable works, 
it seems probable that those multitudes 
would think, cat, work, play and be or- 
ganized much differently than we do or 
arc. A good many of us probably would 
not like such conditions: we are enti- 
tled to our preferences and, of course, 
can do what is possible to avoid this 
sort of future. It is a matter of self-in- 
terest. but of ecological inconsequence. 
Whatever the outcome, 50 or 0 billions, 
we can rest assured that there will still 
be ecology. 

In all of this there is a curious anom- 
aly. Pop ecologists talk a lot about ecol- 
ogy, but there is the strong feeling that 
they underestimate and certainly do not 
trust the efficiency of the ecological sys- 
tem. It does not seem immodest to claim 
that because of our technological skills, 
man is at present in the position of a crea- 
ture who has moved quite a bit in front 
of the rest in the competition for dom- 
inance. Perhaps the best evidence sup- 
porting this assumption is that we are 
being troubled, among other things, by 
overpopulation and pollution (befouling 
our own nest). These are two processes 
within the ecological system that his- 
torically have w orked to chop dow n tem- 
porary leaders. In an objective way, 
many of the current human problems 
are not evidence of the weakness and deg- 
radation of the ecological system. Rath- 
er, they are grim (from our standpoint) 
and constant reminders of its strength 
and efficiency. end 
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B ecause the bogus demands of mod- 
ern living do not appeal to him, a 
40-year-old San Francisco suburbanite 
named Warwick (Commodore) Tomp- 
kins is making long-range plans to chuck 
it all and go to sea. Tompkins, whose con- 
fusing nautical nickname was given him 
by a New York newspaperman, insists 
that in 10 years he and his wife Janet 
will have hocked their earthly goods and 
will be sailing on a sweet, beautiful ketch 
of his own design, visiting fabled places 
and touching shores not yet touted in 
the travel ads. 

On both U.S. coasts there are many 
sailors who feel as Warwick Tompkins 
docs. Most of them will keep on suf- 
fering from land cramps and carry their 
sea dream to the grave. On the surface, 
Tompkins seems as quixotic as all the 
others. He plans to have a 55-foot hull 
built: narrow of beam and fast, yet eas- 
ily handled by two people. Since his wife 
Janet is in favor of it, the dream seems 
truly good, except that Tompkins is a 
man of modest means. 

To cut the cost. Tompkins plans to fin- 
ish off the interior of his dream hull at 
his home in Mill Valley, Calif. Since 
the 300-yard lane leading to his house 
between other properties is barely 10 
feet wide, it is not clear how Tompkins 
will get such a big hull home to work 
on. And, since the canted parking area 
where he plans to do the work affords a 
Volkswagen barely room to turn around 
without clipping a neighbor's fence, it 
is hard to understand how Tompkins 
will get his boat off the property if he 
ever gets it on. When he is reminded of 
these realities, Tompkins says, "Don't 
worry. I'll manage it." 

Of all the restless owls and pussycats 
who would like to live at sea, Tomp- 
kins is the one most likely to succeed. 
He has a leg up on all the others. He 
has already lived his dream once in bits 
and pieces and is quite capable of put- 
ting it all together again. In the art of 
kicking over the traces and living each 
day for its worth, Tompkins is a mas- 
ter. In the complex and demanding art 
of surviving, living, loving, working, 
competing and playing at sea, he is very, 
very well apprenticed. Over the years. 


SAILING ON A SEA 
OF DREAMS 


by COLES PHINIZY 

Getting away from it all, an idle reverie to most of us, is a way of 
life for Warwick (Commodore) Tompkins. Whenever he feels landlocked 
he puts to sea, and someday he may decide to stay out there 
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aboard four dozen ships of various rig 
and quality, Tompkins has served as 
swabber, as bosun and chips, as rigger, 
deck ape, watch captain, navigator, 
helmsman, tactician, strategist, skipper 
and impromptu chaplain. Although 
Tompkins usually drives an automobile 
with about as much verve as Stirling 
Moss’ grandmother, he has a reputation 
for always driving a racing sailboat to 
the limit of its wire and cloth and with 
a special bit of magic. 

In the fall of 1970 Tompkins was a 
member of the American six-meter crew 
that whopped the Australians in vheir 
home waters. Last spring, in the Miami 
to Montego Bay race, a bomb of a hull 
called Improbable (conceived by Tomp- 
kins while taking a shower one night 
and finalized by designer Gary Mull of 
San Francisco) covered 8 1 1 miles in three 
days and 20 hours, skunking all the ti- 
tans and titmice of a 33-boat fleet. It is 
doubtful if any racing hull as small as 
Improbable — 43 feet overall — ever before 
made such a long, fast run or ever will 
again. Riding the high winds to Jamai- 
ca, at times Improbable was surfing 
down waves with her speed-indicator 

TOMPKINS' FIRST COMMAND, at age 5. was 

a cockleshell, but at 39 he skippered the rad- 
ical Improbable to a big Miami-Montego wm. 


needle pegged at the maximum 20 knots. 

In this fancy age of cold-cured plas- 
tic hulls and instant navigation, the 
ocean-racing fleets on both U.S. coasts 
are growing fast, and there is a dearth 
of truly able hands. With no more than 
a burp of interest, a man of Tompkins' 
ability can usually get a berth in any 
race. On any hull seriously racing, it is 
generally considered that Tompkins' 
presence is worth a foot of rating on a 
long haul in heavy weather. 

It has been said that God created the 
world in six days but that it takes 20 
years \o make a sailor . On this basis War- 
wick Tompkins is worth two ordinary 
hands, for he began his sea apprentice- 
ship 40 years ago in the days beyond 
his remembering. According to his fa- 
ther, Warwick Tompkins Sr. (who was 
master of the vessel as well as an ac- 
complice in the act), Tompkins Jr. was 
conceived accidentally aboard an old 
German pilot schooner called Waiuler 
Bird. The younger Tompkins made his 
first two Atlantic crossings aboard this 
85-footer while still in itiero and made 
two more passages as a mewling infant. 
His first berth on Wander Bird was a gro- 
cery basket atop the spare sails in the bo- 
sun’s locker. When he outgrew the bas- 
ket, he was bedded down in a bottom 


bureau drawer in the master's cabin. 

At the age of nine months Tompkins 
Jr. was making his way from the sole of 
the Wander Bird up the crooked com- 
panionway to the deck. As a 2-ycar-old 
he climbed the shrouds to the crosstrecs 
of the main mast, 65 feet above deck. 
When Wander Bird was becalmed on 
summer days, the young Tompkins was 
allowed over the side to swim in mid- 
ocean. At the age of four he was ca- 
vorting aloft with the insouciance of a 
gibbon, climbing Wander Bod's shrouds, 
swinging off and riding a halyard back 
to the deck. 

In that same year Warwick’s father 
sailed the old schooner around Cape 
Horn. The elder Tompkins did not make 
his Horn passage west to east as many 
a benighted sailor has done, nor through 
the straits as Magellan first did. He sailed 
east to west around the whole ball of 
wax, clawing to w indward along the same 
hard track taken by the Dutch skipper 
Schouten long ago. Warwick Tompkins 
Sr. took movies of the Horn passage, 
including footage of his young son 
swinging around in the rigging and play- 
ing out on the plunging bowsprit. Al- 
though the film was generally well re- 
ceived on the lecture circuit in the '30s, 
it met with resistance. Some previewers 

continued 
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thought the shots of the 4-year-old kid 
65 feet aloft were fake. Others w ho want- 
ed the film for school audiences felt that 
young Tompkins’ antics should not be 
shown to city kids who might try the 
same foolishness on telephone poles and 
kill themselves. 

A few years back Dr. Konrad Lo- 
renz, the famous Austrian behaviorist, 
became acquainted with the early his- 
tory and life-style of Warwick Tompkins 
Jr. Dr. Lorenz opined that anyone so 
well imprinted on the sea as a child could 
not help but be happy sailing on it. Al- 
though Lorenz is the last word in such 
matters, Tompkins’ first recollection of 
the sea is one of distaste. He remem- 
bers crouching below-decks beside his 
older sister Ann, crying in terror as Wan- 
der Bird was staggered by a sea that car- 
ried away 30 feet of bulwark. 

Whatever effect the sea had on their 
psyches, without question it gave the 
two Tompkins children an odd perspec- 
tive. Copernicus to the contrary, the 
Tompkins kids considered Wander Bird 
the center of the universe. After one sum- 
mer spent sailing the coasts of Europe, 
Ann Tompkins asked, “Daddy, when 
does Stockholm tie up alongside us 
again?” Spying a building with three tall 
chimneys on an island, Tompkins Jr. de- 
scribed it as a “three-masted house.” 

By the time he was nine Warwick 
Tompkins Jr. had traveled more than 
80,000 miles on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. Whereas there are many mature 
deck apes today who get fouled up in 
the functional simplicity of a modern 
sloop or yawl, at nine Tompkins could 
handle the whole mess of running gear 
on the gaff-headed, topmast schooner: 
more than 40 lines necessary to raise 
and lower seven sails and keep them fly- 
ing properly on the wind. 

Warwick Tompkins Sr. maintains that 
the sea fever he passed to his son on Wan- 
der Bird 30-odd years ago burned orig- 
inally in his own father, an engineer 
named Ernest Tompkins, who wanted 
to go to sea and never did. Ernest Tomp- 
kins used up his adult life making and 
perfecting knitting machinery, but in the 
process managed to give his son a queer 
sort of exposure to sea living. When his 
business in Troy, N.Y. required him to 
go to New York City, Ernest Tompkins 
often took Warwick with him down the 
Hudson River aboard the old Albany 
night boat. Later, when he worked in 
Norristown, Pa., Ernest Tompkins 


would spend Saturdays with his son 
prowling around the Philadelphia navy 
yard. 

The Albany night boat that once plied 
the Hudson River was a romantic old 
ship but scarcely the kind that would 
have captured the fancy of Conrad or 
Melville. In its heyday the old Albany 
night boat was a real swinger. A large 
part of its passenger list consisted ot 
adults of both sexes traveling unaccom- 
panied by their legal spouses. As for 
the Philadelphia navy yard, even 60 years 
ago when Warwick Tompkins Sr. was a 
tad, the odorous stretch of the Dela- 
ware River on which it was situated was 
in a state of decay. Nonetheless, War- 
wick Tompkins Sr. claims it was the 
sights and rich stench of the Philly navy 
yard, and the bright brass, the engine 
throb and the plash of the bow wave of 
the sinful old Albany night boat that 
first drew him to the sea. 

As soon as he was of permissible age, 
near the end of World War I, Tomp- 
kins Sr. joined the Navy, serving aboard 
the battleship Arizona, which one World 
War later would end up on the bottom 
of Pearl Harbor. Thereafter he made 
his way here and there in the world, work- 
ing sometimes as a journalist, sometimes 
as a sailor and sometimes as both. 

It was Tompkins’ job for one stretch 
in the year 1925 to take goods up New 
Guinean rivers and entice natives to sail 
out of the bush with him to work on plan- 
tations and in industry for a minimum 
coolie wage. Tompkins' crewmen were 
fuzzy-headed Papuans, some with bones 
in their noses. A few of the native la- 
borers he brought out of the bush were 
practicing cannibals, but his crewmen 
were all at least one generation removed 
from the habit. 

The last vessel on which Warwick 
Tompkins Sr. served as master was his 
own beloved Wander Bird, which is still 
afloat at the age of 93 in San Francisco 
Bay. In the '30s and early '40s — until 
World War II put an end to her roam- 
ing — a large percent of the crewmen who 
served on Wander Bird were Harvard 
undergraduates whose parents paid so 
their sons could sail with Tompkins. 

Recently, in a nostalgic moment, War- 
wick Tompkins Sr. regretted that as 
the world shrivels and its peoples lose 
their distinctive character, sailors such as 
his son have less and less to enjoy. Along 
the sea tracks he most often sails, it is 
true, Warwick Tompkins Jr. rarely has 


shipmates as uninhibited as the Papuans 
who sailed with his father. Indeed, while 
there are a number of gray-haired and 
fuzzy-headed and long-haired Harvard 
men now in sail, the old crew-cut, blue- 
blooded, solid Crimson variety is vir- 
tually extinct. Although he lives in 
cramped times, Tompkins Jr. manages 
a loose life-style. But when it comes to 
jumping out of ruts and rejecting mean- 
ingless rituals, the younger Tompkins is 
his father’s peer. 

Tompkins Jr. enjoys the peculiar ad- 
vantage of having lived his early years 
backward. Most sailors grow up ashore. 
Before they are worth much at sea they 
must learn to shuck off the formalities 
that afilict the lives of land children. 
Tompkins Jr. started his sea life unen- 
cumbered. Because of the good corre- 
spondence schooling his mother gave 
him aboard Wander Bird, when Tomp- 
kins Jr. came ashore the academics were 
easy, but the whole spectrum of child 
life dazzled him — the candy stores, the 
movies and the inexhaustible soda foun- 
tains. In his first years on land the va- 
riety of ball games that children played 
were an embarrassment. Aboard Wander 
Bird he had rarely handled any kind of 
ball (on the rolling sea. one bad throw 
or bounce and it was goodby ball). In 
his first game of kickball in a school- 
yard he was so inept he wept. After a cou- 
ple of years of perseverance, he now 
recalls, “When I threw a baseball to sec- 
ond base, it usually went in that gen- 
eral direction.” 

He enjoyed many of the odd offer- 
ings of land, but never its rituals. He re- 
fused to take part in his grade school 
graduation. As he now remembers that 
tasteless affair, “There was some ridic- 
ulous performance on stage where the 
whole class represented seasons of the 
year or things that happened in the sea- 
sons. At one point in the drama we were 
all supposed to chant, ‘Oh, Joy! and 
Oh, Joy! Wise young graduates are we.’ 
At that point I balked. My teacher was 
offended for some reason — maybe she 
had written the skit. In any case I didn’t 
care. It was a bad thing not to care, I sup- 
pose, but I didn’t.” 

Tompkins Jr. did not attend his high 
school graduation because it coincided 
with a prior commitment he had made 
to crew in a sailing race. Whereas the 
elder Tompkins never went to sea on 
his own until college age, his son took 
ofi'halfway through his high school fresh- 

comtnued 
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Go climb a hill. 

On the bike that makes every 
other 175 seem over the hill. 

It's Kawasaki's F7 enduro. And 

1) The only 175 with a Hatta 
fork: the fork that lets you tailor the 
tension, the height, the wheelbase 
—all to fit you and your kind of riding. 

2) The only 175 with CDI: 
the capacitor discharge system that 
pulls the plug on fouling-and makes points pointless. 

3) The only 175 that can hit 75 mph. And stay 
there hour after hour after hour. 


F 



4) The only 175 with a power ratio of 10.8 lbs. hp. 
enduro is one hill of a bike, 
your Kawasaki dealer's. And while 
you're at it, see the world's fastest 
production machine, the Kawasaki 
750. And the world's first 10- speed 
trail bike, the Kawasaki 100 G4. 
And our best-buy street bike, the 
Kawasaki 90. 

Then compare our whole line-up with 
anybody's. ..spec for spec, style m* a • 

for style, price for price. You'll IvO^A^OSOlCI 
come out ahead -and on top. MOTORS CORPORATION 



Now that it costs between $4 and $9 
you might want to reconsider a couple 


If you add up today's cost of everything 
from secretarial time to overhead, you'll find that 
an ordinary one-page business letter runs you in 
the rather extraordinary price range quoted 
above. (Exactly where, of course, depends on 
how your office works.) 

In this light, we think the following points 
may be of interest. 


1 . With dictating equipment, you can cut 
the time it takes to get correspondence out by 
more than 25 per cent. That's because you can 
dictate to a machine faster than you can dictate 
to your secretary. And because your secretary 
doesn't have to spend time taking down dicta- 
tion. (Mind you. we're not even considering what 
could happen if you're now writing out your own 



to get a business letter out the door, 
of things about dictating equipment. 


business letters in longhand.) 

2. Sure, dictating equipment takes some 
getting used to. But not nearly as much as it once 
did. Especially IBM dictating equipment. You op- 
erate it with the flick of a switch. Make correc- 
tions with the flick of a switch. And we not only 
show your people how to live with it comfortably, 
we will install our desk or personal units for a trial 


period before you buy so you can test them out 
and be sure they live up to expectations. 

IBM dictation equipment is available in 
centralized office systems as well as personal 
units. Just call an IBM Office Products Repre- 
sentative. He'll be happy to come over and dis- 
cuss today's high cost of letter writing and how 
IBM equipment can help you cut il down to size. 



The oil that stands up 
(or the little guy. 


Little cars need extra protection when they take on hills and 
super highways that were made for the big cars. 

Little cars strain harder. So their engines need a hard-working 
motor oil: Quaker State. It's refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. Then it's fortified by oil experts to protect hard- 
working engines from the wear caused by heat and heavy loads. 

If you're driving a little car that's straining to keep 
pace, buy yourself some real peace of mind. Next oil 
change, be sure to ask for Quaker State by name. It's 
sold wherever they care about cars. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 
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man year to crew on a schooner trav- 
eling from the Atlantic through the Canal 
to San Francisco. His devotion to the 
sea was such that when his draft num- 
ber came up, he tried to arrange it so 
he could sail to Hawaii in the Trans-Pa- 
cific Race of 1953. do his two years of 
military in the islands and sail back on 
a boat returning from the 1955 race. 
“A cute idea." he says, “except that it 
didn't work.” 

In service he might have risen to the 
rank of motor-pool corporal or some 
equally exalted rating except that in those 
dark years, when the shadow of Mc- 
Carthy was still across the land, his salty 
independence was not what the Army 
wanted. After being sworn in verbally, 
at first he refused to sign a loyalty oath. 
The military spooks investigating his case 
asked him if he favored revolution. 
Tompkins Jr., never one to give a sim- 
ple red, white and blue answer, messed 
up his career by replying, “The ques- 
tion is ambiguous. There are several ways 
of thinking about revolution. Our coun- 
try was founded on a revolution. It was 
saved despite a revolution. And I per- 
sonally think the industrial revolution 
was pretty groovy." Eventually he did 
sign, but with reservations. 

After military service he tried to give 
up sailing, considering it an anachro- 
nism. He look a job in Los Angeles 
with the Pacific Wire Rope Company. 
As he worked up from apprentice to fore- 
man at the company, his record for tru- 
ancy exceeded one his father had set on 
the Paris Herald 30 years earlier. In lit- 
tle more than a year he took off from 
work to sail in a race to Hawaii, in an- 
other to Acapulco and in another to Ta- 
hiti. For all his talents. Pacific Wire Rope 
finally decided they could not afford a 
foreman who kept disappearing over the 
horizon. 

Remembering the ambition that grew 
in him as a high-schooler, Tompkins Jr. 
says, “I never wanted to make a mil- 
lion or change the world. My goals have 
always been simple: to be a good sailor 
and be healthy and live with a beautiful 
woman." Considering his devotion, the 
skills Tompkins has refined and his good 
health explain themselves, but it is won- 
drous that the beautiful woman with 
whom he lives considered marrying him 
or any sailor. The first time Mrs. War- 
wick Tompkins Jr. (nee Janet Mosure) 
went to sea she endured 26 days of pro- 
longed horror. 


At the end of a Hawaiian vacation in 
1954, Janet Mosure decided to return 
to California in dreamy style, as paying 
guest on an old 74-foot schooner called 
Idalia. In her declining years as a sea 
tramp Idalia had received about as much 
loving care as a medieval leper. When 
Janet Mosure set sail on her, the re- 
frigerator had been repossessed and the 
radio and generator were not working. 
The cook who had signed for the pas- 
sage did not show up. By the fourth 
day out of Honolulu, Idalia's head was 
leaking into the bilge, and the bilge was 
lapping around the bottom of Janet Mo- 
sure’s bunk. By the 26th day, the Idalia 
had made less than 400 miles easting to- 
ward the mainland, was out of food and 
was derelict. By luck a Navy transport 
wandering out of the normal sea-lanes 
stumbled onto her. 

After surviving the Idalia, Janet Mo- 
sure went back for more. Two years 
later in French Polynesia she signed 
aboard a schooner called Viveka that 
had raced to Tahiti and needed a cook 
for the return passage. While Viveka was 
readying for the return, Janet Mosure 
met Warwick Tompkins, who had sailed 
on another ship in the race. Tompkins 
was singularly unimpressed by the slov- 
enly crew of the rival Viveka except for 
Janet Mosure, the dutiful, beautiful bru- 
nette who slaved to get her craft ship- 
shape Bristol-fashion while her male 
companions were gadding about ashore. 
Tompkins was so taken by Janet that 
occasionally when he rowed out to sink 
his ship’s garbage in weighted bags in 
deep water beyond the reef he asked 
her to accompany him, and she accept- 
ed. Most shipboard romances that start 
in a Polynesian Paradise last about as 
long as a hibiscus blossom. But when a 
man and a woman find happiness dump- 
ing garbage together, it is true love. 

In the early ’60s Warwick and Janet 
Tompkins tried charter sailing as a way 
of life and gave it up within a year. The 
charter boat on which they served as mas- 
ter and mistress was a posh, steel-hulled 
motor ketch. Caravan, described by Ja- 
net as a "35-ton sea cow." Despite many 
deficiencies Caravan suited the Tomp- 
kinses well enough, but the guests who 
paid S 1 ,000 a week to be hauled around 
the U.S. and British Virgin Islands were 
a disappointment. Most of them brought 
their worst land habits aboard. In a sc- 
ries of letters to San Francisco friends, 
Janet Tompkins wrote, among other 


things, “After a couple of charters we 
concluded that what Caravan really at- 
tracts is a species of wealthy cripple. . . . 
They adore sailing, provided you don’t 
get them wet, the boat doesn't roll, heel 
or spill their drinks. . . .” 

After giving up on chartering, War- 
wick Tompkins Jr. made his way asaone- 
man sailing service. If a rich man in 
Bangor wanted to cruise in his own boat 
in the Grenadines, Tompkins would sail 
it south for him. In addition to deliv- 
ering boats, he counseled novices, in- 
termediates and experts on how they 
might get better performance out of 
themselves, their sails and their hulls. 
At present he is a sales representative 
and counselor in the Northern California 
office of North Sails. He took the job 
at less salary than originally offered in 
exchange for a flexible work schedule 
that allows him to sail as he likes. 

As his wife points out, although War- 
wick Tompkins enjoys the Lewis Car- 
roll world of sailing hypertechnology, 
his tastes and interests far exceed it. In 
an ordinary day he feels the need to 
talk of many things: of ships (of course), 
but also of shoes and scaling wax and 
cabbages and kings. In this respect he 
is the replica of his father. Today the 
elder Tompkins spends much of his time 
in a Southern California desert retreat 
75 miles from the sea — and still 30 miles 
beyond the tongues of smog that lick 
ever inland. On the bookshelves in the 
elder Tompkins' place in the Morongo 
Valley there is sea lore and also a stim- 
ulatingcollection of books that arc 100% 
salt-free. Four hundred miles to the 
north, on the bookshelves of his son's 
home, there is an equally broad range 
of reading matter. At the end of a meal 
during which the talk has ranged from 
birds and bees to birth control, the el- 
der Tompkins excuses himself to take 
the dinner scraps outside to feed the coy- 
otes of Morongo Valley. Two nights 
later, 400 miles away, in the middle of 
a dinner where the conversation has gone 
from ships to optics to opera to uneth- 
ical medical practices, Tompkins Jr. ex- 
cuses himself for a moment to put nib- 
lets of cat food outside for the errant 
raccoons of Mill Valley. Thoroughly salt- 
ed though they are, both Tompkinses, 
pere el fils, cherish the fact that the world 
still supports an extravagant variety of 
land creatures. Not to mention an ex- 
panse of sea where a man can go when 
he wants to chuck it all. end 
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There have always been things in the minors that were missing from 
the majors (including, for a while this year, baseball). For instance, 
without the farm leagues we would have no Pony nights — the stands 
half full of kids and fathers, each of the former praying that he will be 
the one to win the pony, each of the latter praying that he won't. We 
would have no weddings at home plate (page 46). We would have 
no billboard flaunting a Visalia, Calif, dairy's inspired conception of 
a flower-eating cow. Whether AAA, AA, A or rookie league (officially 
there is no such thing as Class B ball anymore, much less C or D), 
the minors furnish a more relaxed atmosphere, more casual contact 
with the players— you might run into one beneath the stands on your 
way after a hot dog. A minor league park is easy to park near, hard 
to get mugged outside of and a good place to collect your thoughts 
in. If you are young you will know the spot to slip over— or through— 
the fence. And the rightfielder may be living in your neighbor's 
spare bedroom. Nothing minor about the importance of all that. 

Photographs by Stephen Green-Armytage 






Brainard Park (above), in Artesia, N. Mex., housed minor 
league ball for 1 1 years; now its press box looks down on 
Little Leaguers. A more substantial perch is afforded by 
Grayson Stadium (below), better suited for football but 
now home of the Savannah, Ga. Braves and sedate fans. 
The Geneva, N.Y. Senators look ragged in spots (right). 
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The Pawtucket Red Sox play a few games 
in Newport, R.I. behind the charming facade 
above. In Geneva, Shuron Park is one of few 
places open at night. Local kids (below) may 
ignore the game, but they buy hot dogs, and 
those who don't climb a fence pay admission. 
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TIME IS 
BIG 
ENOUGH 



In McCoy Stadium (rear view above) 
in Pawtucket, R.I. last year Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Oliveras were wed at home 
plate. With music. The groom was 
observed psyching himself up in a 
wheelbarrow under the stands: his 
mother gave it a try on the bench. 


In 1949 America was nicely landscaped, 
if not exactly greened, by the bushes. 
There were 59 minor leagues then, com- 
prising 448 teams. Devoted townspeople 
met regularly in bandbpx parks to cheer 
another great catch by the one-armed 
outfielder or a home run over the rail- 
road tracks by the longtime local s ug- 
ger who could hit anything but a pre- 
expansion big-league curvcball. The club 
owners included famed independent 
showmen like Joe Engel, w ho traded one 
of his Chattanooga Lookout players for 
a turkey and was going to fight Dizzy 
Dean at home plate for SI 0.000 until 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis for- 
bade it. 

These days there are only 19 minor 
leagues and 1 48 teams, some averaging 
300 paid admissions a game and very 
few drawing more than 1,000. Whenever 
a player gets to be outstanding he is like- 
ly to be grabbed by the parent club in De- 
troit or somewhere, so about the most 
exciting thing that has happened to a 
minor league crowd in recent years was 
in 1967. in Gastonia, N.C., when the sev- 
eral hundred people in attendance had 
to hide under the grandstand while a tor- 
nado blew the left-field fence away. 

Still, that was pretty exciting. And the 
numbers of leagues and teams have ac- 
tually increased by one and eight, re- 
spectively, since 1963, when the majors 
first agreed to underwrite their farm 
teams' expenses sufficiently to keep most 
of them afloat. This is the 1 0th season 
under that agreement, and the minors 
are still down there, full of green young 
kids, crooked-fingered old vets and Bal- 
timore Oriole prospects batting .365. 

With a couple of exceptions, such as 
Hawaii, none of the franchises could sur- 
vive without big-league backing, but now 
most of them make modest profits. In 
return, they provide the major league 
owners with their prime justification for 
retaining the reserve clause, which binds 
each professional player to the team that 
signed him. The owners argue that since 
they bear most of the expense of train- 
ing a player in the boondocks and re- 
ceive no immediate monetary return 
while he is playing before 586 fans a 
night, they deserve to trade with one an- 
other, instead of with the player, for 
the rights to his revenue-producing years. 
In effect, the owner provides the player 
with an education in baseball in return 


for control, throughout the player's ca- 
reer, over where and whether he can 
use it. Understandably, this status chafes 
the modern athlete. 

But when the modern athlete is in 
the minor leagues, scrambling to make 
the big time if he is young or to stay in 
baseball if he is old. he is in no position 
to protest. The spirit of the minors is a 
little bit like that of the Depression, when 
people strove mightily for little money 
because they had no choice. It is later , 
when a player becomes firmly established 
in the majors, that he begins to wonder 
what all the striving is for. 

This may be one reason why hard- 
core fans of minor league ball find it so 
refreshing. A devotee of the Visalia Mets, 
after moving to New York and patron- 
izing Shea Stadium for a while, wrote 
back to the California League office in 
a fit of nostalgia for a copy of his old 
team's schedule, just so he could keep 
in touch. "In the big leagues," he ex- 
plained, “they don't hustle. You get 
more for your money in Visalia." 

And the money is less, of course. There 
are Bay Area families of four who will 
pass up the chance to spend S25 for a 
Giant game to invest less than half that 
amount in an evening with the San Jose 
Bees. In a minor league park, because 
it is small, you can sit closer to the ac- 
tion. Your scorecard may bear a lucky 
number, in which case you win a free din- 
ner at a local restaurant or a supply of 
do » food. I n Oklahoma City, where Gen- 
eral Manager Dick King of the Class 
AAA 89crs was named Minor League 
Executive of the Year in 1971 for draw- 
ing 300,000 people, your young son may 
be brought from the stands and given a 
chance to throw a baseball through a 
hole in a board. If lie succeeds, he gets 
a free baseball signed by the 89crs. If 
he fails, he gets a giant-sized package 
of potato chips. Other local promoters 
have made names for themselves, and 
moved up to the majors, by such de- 
vices as hiding two-dollar bills in boxes 
of popcorn. 

Obviously, even with the major 
leagues' help, players, management and 
fans are still all hustling together on a 
shoestring in the minors. But don’t knock 
it. As the recent unpleasantness in the 
majors reminded us all, Mere Money 
Does Not Buy Happiness. 

—Roy Blount Jr. 
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Canadian mining stock promot- 
er Murray Pezim, who is stag- 
ing the George Chuvalo-Mu- 
hammad Ali bout in Vancouver 
on May I, has a soiree planned 
ahead of time that looks like 
the biggest thing to hit the 
Northwest since the 747. What 
Pezim has in mind is to set aside 
two floors of the Bayshore Inn 
for a marathon 72-hour bash 
that will go on until just before 
the opening bell of the fight. His 
guests will be mostly from out 
of town, including a number of 
groups flying in by charter from 
places like L.A. and Las Vegas, 
but Pezim says he also plans to 
invite the best-paying guest at 
the hotel, industrialist Howard 
Hughes, who occupies the top 
two floors. 

It was the judgment of many 
ring observers that former 
heavyweight boxer Zora Folley 
had everything going for him ex- 
cept a killer instinct. Now that 
he has retired to Arizona and 
a business even tougher than 


fighting — selling trucks — his 
nice-guy image still costs him. 
In fact, says one fellow salesman, 
Folley could probably triple his 
sales if he would push harder. 
“You'd be surprised how he 
comes on," he adds. “I've even 
heard customers apologize for 
taking his time.” 

® Professional athletes should 
do what he does, says Richard 
Burton: sock the money away for 
that rainy day “which must 
come." Interviewed by Peter Lo- 
renzo for the London Daily Ex- 
press with England's top soccer 
coach. Sir A If Ramsey, the 
Welsh-born actor said his lavish 
gifts to his wife, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, and their ostensibly high liv- 
ing habits are deceptive. “We 
put it away, too. . . . I've made 
sure that if anything happens to 
me, Elizabeth will be all right 
and vice versa. We look after 
each other." As for sports stars 
who are improvident, Burton 
sketched the following sorry sce- 
nario: "He's 45 and he's trying 


to bum a pint in a pub, and 
he’s thrilled when somebody rec- 
ognizes him after lOor 15years." 
Then Richard, Liz and Sir Alf 
went to work on Liz’ kicking 
form. 

The latest chapter in the saga 
of lonesome Joe Kapp is being 
writ these days back in his old 
collegiate stomping grounds at 
Berkeley, Calif. The former Vi- 
king and Patriot signal-caller 
has been dividing his time be- 
tween his Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia real-estate interests and 
helping Coach Roy White get 
the Cal quarterbacks into shape. 
This does not mean, says Kapp, 
that he will abandon either pro 
football or his suit against the 
NFL. It's just that, come spring, 
an old pro's thoughts turn nat- 
urally to football. 

Until the final turn it was a case 
of apres moi le field. But then her 
horse ran out of steam, and Jock- 
ey Martine Kosciusko-Morizct, 
daughter of France's new Am- 
bassador to the U.S., Jacques 
Kosciusko-Morizet, finished up 
among the also-rans in the Prix 
de la Table du Roi hurdles event 
at the Fontainebleau racecourse. 
Even so, it made her the first 
woman to compete in a jumping 
race on French soil and she was 
credited with giving her mount, 
Estcna, a good ride. Martine's 
cool evaluation of her fellow rid- 
ers: “They didn't do me any fa- 
vors, but they were very proper 
and I thank them.” 

Fortunately Miami Dolphin 
Quarterback Bob Griese is not 
a man to hold a grudge. De- 
spite the fact that President Nix- 
on's suggestion of a down-and- 
in pass play fizzled in the Super 
Bowl, Griese remains a Nixon 
booster all the way; he even in- 
vited the Chief Executive to help 
celebrate the Freedom Festival 
in Gricse’s hometown of Evans- 
ville. Ind. next July. In wiring 
Mr. Nixon his invitation, Griese 



acknowledged the President's 
Super Bowl contribution, then 
added: "May I return the fa- 
vor by offering you a surefire 
touchdown play. . . . Your pres- 
ence as our nation's quarterback 
would insure the successful com- 
pletion of our game plan." Care- 
ful, Mr. President. If the plan 
works as well as yours did. it 
could cost you the White House. 

Angela Hernandez of Alburquer- 
que, Spain claims she was born 
to be a matador, and many afi- 
cionados who have seen her per- 
form are inclined to agree. The 
determined and skilled young 
woman has been frustrated, 
however, by a decades-old Span- 
ish law banning women from 
the professional bullring. A few 
weeks ago Angela brought le- 
gal action to have the law in- 
validated, and while she awaits 
the decision she continues to 
fight bulls on horseback as a re- 
ioneadora or at private corridas 
with women toreros like Carmen 
Gonzalez, the wife of matador 
Ordonez and sister of matador 
Dominguin. Why is Angela so 
anxious to fight in the same rings 
with the men? “That," she says, 
“is where the money is." 

Walt Patulski, the Notre Dame 
All-America defensive end and 
No. 1 pick of the Buffalo Bills 
in the 1972 pro draft, may have 
to send his regrets to Chicago 
for the College All-Star Game 
in July. Patulski is running in 
the New York primary as a del- 
egate to the Democratic Conven- 
tion for Senator Edmund Mus- 
kie, and about the time the col- 
lege hotshots are practicing for 
their debut against the pros Pa- 
tulski might be coming to the 
aid of his party in Miami Beach. 
One man who won't be a bit 
sorry if Patulski misses the All- 
Star fete is his new coach at Buf- 
falo, Lou Saban, who figures — 
perhaps naively — that the odds 
against injury at a political con- 
vention are a lot better. 



The Olympia Deluxe 10 • 10 Speeds • 27" wheels 


ThcTourister 5*5 Speeds • Twist Grip shift 


What's more fun than a Huffy ¥ Bike? 

Two Huffy Bikes. 

One for you and one for your special girl. 

And if you haven't cycled since you were kids 
you'll find exciting changes in bicycles. Especially 
Huffy Bicycles. 

Todays Huffy bikes 
are lightweight, agile 
machines designed for 
performance with high gears 
for the level country and 
strong low gears to tame 
steep hills. And if you 
just want to "loaf' 



along and enjoy the scenery, the sounds and the soft breezes, 
there are many in-between speeds. Pick the one you want. 

Get yourself a Huffy (also one for her! and find 
out how Huffy has changed cycling. Experience the fun of 
a quiet evening jaunt through the neighborhood, a ride to 
the store, or feel a real sense of accomplishment when 
you complete a tour through the countryside. So put more 
fun in your life with a Huffy. 

HUFFMAN. Dayton. Ohio 45401 or Azusa. 
California 91702. 


If you're looking fora three-speed lightweight 
— here's the one - the Huffy Sportsman 
Deluxe X It is packed with features — Features 
i’OU don't pay extra for. And it costs less 
tan you'd think. In fact, you can buy it at the 
store with the biggest bargains in town. 



Everyone deserves a Huffy. 
At least once in their life. 



THE NEW 
GOODYEAR 
POLYSTEEL 
TIRE 


CUSTOM POWER CUSHION POLYSTEEL 


THE STRENGTH 
OF STEEL CORD BELTS, 
THE SMOOTHNESS 
OF POLYESTER CORD, 
IN A GREAT 


LONG-WEARING TIRE. 



This is the new Goodyear 
Custom Power Cushion 
Polysteei tire running over 
dozens of vicious, hardened steel 
drill bits. A match of steel 
against steel. And the tire keeps 
on going without loss of air. 

A brutally torturous 
way to demonstrate a tire? 
Granted. But that’s the kind of 
punishment this Goodyear 
Polysteel tire took. 

We build it tough with 
two belts of steel cord to resist 
impact and penetration in the 


tread area. And so you don’t 
feel you’re riding on steel, we 
add a flexible polyester cord 
body for smoothness. 

Chances are, you'll 
never run over drill bits with 
your tires. But if you’re running 
on Goodyear Custom Power 
Cushion Polysteel tires, think of 
some of the nasty things you 
could run over — and come away 
as though it never happened. 

Steel for protection. 
Polyester for smooth ride. Both 
in one long-wearing tire. 

The new Custom Power 
Cushion Polysteel tire. 

Ask for it by name. It’s 
only from Goodyear. 

For facts on how 
Poly steel tires performed on 
torture demonstmtions such as 
the one pictured here, write 
Goodyear, Dept. 791 A, Akron, 
OhioUSlG. 







1972 TORONADO. 

THERE'S NOTHING COMMON ABOUT IT 



One long, tough day of driving is all the convincing you'll need. 


The 1972 Toronado is a su- 
perb road car, whether the 
road is paved or not. The lux- 
ury stays with you even if 
you put in a long, hard day, 
or take a lot of winding back 
roads. The main reason is 
Toronado's front drive. 

Front drive delivers the 
power to the front wheels; 
they pull the car along instead 
of pushing it. This enables a 
Toronado to pull through 


mud, sand or snow with ex- 
ceptional traction. And to roll 
over highways with remark- 
able ride and handling. 

And the more you drive, 
the more you appreciate 
Toronado's ability on the 
road as a facet of its total 
luxury and styling distinction. 

In emission control, too, 
Toronado does a convincing 
job. The responsive 455- 
cubic-inch Rocket V-8 runs 
efficiently on no-lead, 
low-lead or regular gasolines. 
Oldsmobile engines, on the 
average, have cut hydro- 


carbon emissions by 80%, 
and carbon monoxide by 
65 % from 1960 levels. 

Perhaps this is the year to 
drive the one luxury car that 
demonstrates its luxury in 
quite an uncommon way: 
Toronado. There's nothing 
common about it. 

OLDSMOBILE 

/1LW/VS/1 STEP/IHEAD 




golf / Barry McDermott 


T he tournament had a little bit of ev- first-place check, largest ever for the La- 
erything: a big name in its title; a dies Professional Golf Association. 

SI 10.000 purse thanks to dishpan hands Immediately, all across America, golf- 
and tooth decay; Palm Springs sunshine; ing housewives who watched the win- 

and Burt Reynolds, the Cosmopolitan ner's circle on television started rum- 

centcr-fold pinup, as its honorary king, maging around in the attic for their hus- 

Perhaps fearing the silver-haired matrons band's old brace, the one he wore when 

would shear him. Reynolds did not ex- he used to do work around the yard. It 

pose his now-famous hirsute chest at was like the time when Jack Nicklaus 

the Dinah Shorc-Colgatc Winners Circle won the U.S. Open at Baltusrol and ev- 

golf tournament. Instead he remained erybody started painting putters white, 

away from his girl friend, leaving the Sprawled in the wake of Miss Bla- 
women to wonder what Dinah had lock’s final round of 72 was Judy Ran- 

that they didn't have. kin, the tournament leader for the first 

At the end of the week's rainbow. Di- two rounds, who rediscovered an old 

nah's charms still were being analyzed, and frightening habit. For years Judy 

but Jane Blalock's talents were obvious was Little Miss Blowup of the women's 

to all. When she birdied three holes on tour. Tommy Aaron in shorts and low'- 

the back nine Sunday, even though quarter socks with cotton balls on their 

strapped into a white back brace that backs. Only in recent seasons has she be- 

gavc her the appearance of a karate come less prone to late disaster, win- 

champion, she picked up the S20.000 ning six tournaments. There were times, 



GIRDLED AND SMILING, JANE BLALOCK WENT STRAIGHT FOR THE BIG MONEY 


Bracing for 
a rich 

breakthrough 

when she was in contention on the final 
holes of a tournament, that the safest 
place for the gallery was the fairway. 

On Sunday it was the bottom of the 
cup as she three-putted four times to 
erase her chances for victory. 

For the first two days, Judy was in 
control of the tournament, and her hus- 
band, Yippy, a (s' 3", 220-pound in- 
surance agent, was managing to control 
himself, barely. His furrowed forehead 
and forlorn eyes offered slight con- 
tradiction to his true mood. Biting his 
nails, stretching against the gallery ropes, 
offering advice, Yippy had nerves twang- 
ing with pain as he watched his wife 
play golf. 

On Sunday, as the three-putts mount- 
ed and optimism drained, Yippy tore at 
his hair and moaned: “She couldn’t sleep 
at all last night.” Eventually, Judy 
dropped into a tie for second place with 
Carol Mann, that marvelously young 
oldtimcr, a three-putt at the last hole 
offering final testimony to the futility of 
the day as she shot a 77 and finished 
three strokes behind Miss Blalock. At 
the end of the day, two heartbroken 
men. Yippy and Paul Torluemke, Judy's 
father, maintained slump-shouldered 
stances, and Judy was near tears. 

For Miss Blalock, late of Portsmouth, 
N.H. and Cape Cod, it all seemed part 
of a pattern. She was named the most 
improved player on the women's tour 
the last two years, and she looks like 
a cinch pick again. She missed only two 
greens during the entire tournament, 
and said that the back brace kept her 

continued 
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from swinging too hard. (She lacks some 
vertebrae, and all week long she gulped 
pills to ease the pain.) “I feel like I'm 
in control of myself and in control of 
each shot.” she confided on the eve of 
the final round. 

All week one word kept popping up 
at Mission Hills: breakthrough. It was 
a breakthrough, for instance, when Col- 
gate pul up SI 10,000, invited the tour- 
nament champions from the last 10 years 
and anyone who had finished third or 
better in the last three seasons. It was a 
breakthrough that the company pack- 
aged another SI 0.000 for a two-day no- 
entry fee pro-celebrity-executive-fan-am. 
It was a breakthrough that Dinah could 
take time off from the aforementioned 
Reynolds to promote the tournament. 
It was a breakthrough that some girls 
would make more in royalties from Col- 
gate television commercials than they 
earned nerving in three-foot putts all 
last year. It was a breakthrough that a 
national television audience watched on 
Saturday and Sunday. Everywhere one 
turned there were breakthroughs. 

The LPGA, in fact, is really breaking 
through. For years the women's tour 
scuffed along cow town to cow town 
with a group of players who often gave 
the impression that their underwear 
itched. It's a new tribe now, with the de- 
lighted Colgate people using the women 
golfers in television commercials. "We 
think we've had a breakthrough,” ex- 
plained a man from Colgate, who added 
that a few of the girls could realize up 
to S9.000 from the spots. 

All of which left Bud Erickson with a 
shiny, toothpaste-bright smile. He is the 
LPGA executive director and the man 
who sets up the women's tournament 
schedule so well that this year the group 
will play for more than S800.000 in pri/e 
money. The pleased women arc talking 
about giving Erickson a new contract 
over his S40,000-a-year salary. 

"I remember winning a couple of tour- 
naments where first place was S350,” 
said Marlene Haggc early in the week, 
marveling at the prospects of spending 
S20.000 on new' clothes. When Marlene 
and her sister Alice joined the LPGA 
tour in 1950 they were driven from stop 
to stop by their parents, and they eked 
out a livelihood by staging exhibitions. 

The Colgate people used the tourna- 
ment the same way they would employ 


a lOc-ofT sale. Besides the TV spots, 
some of the girls gave talks at com- 
pany sales meetings, 20 million leaflets 
boosting the tournament deluged Oc- 
cupant boxholdcrs and Colgate reserved 
the television time. The company invit- 
ed 60 clients and business associates to 
join with Bob Hope and Frank Sinatra 
and the usual others in the pro-am, 
then threw two lavish dinner parties dur- 
ing the week, budgeting it all close to 
S5 million for advertising and promo- 
tion. "I think we're going to get more 
of a return out of this than we would 
have from a regular promotion,” said 
David Foster, the avid golfer who is pres- 
ident of Colgate. 

"I've never known a group of people 
like these women," he enthused. 
"They're not prima donnas. They're ter- 
ribly natural. There's nothing too much 
for them to do. I think they're terrific." 

There always has been the pull-togeth- 
er spirit of an emerging nation about 
the women's tour. While the male chau- 
vinist golfers have a large staff to han- 
dle details, only Erickson and his as- 
sistant. Gene McCauliff. serve as ad- 
ministrators for the LPGA. The women 
golfers make their own pairings, keep 
statistics, make rules judgments and oc- 
casionally make contacts for future tour- 
naments. They also have a rigid system 
of automatic fines for everything from 
failing to attend a pro-am cocktail par- 
ty to unsportswomanlike conduct. 

Palm Springs and the Mission Hills 
course posed separate quandaries for 
the women during the week, the first be- 
cause of the nighttime, the second be- 
cause of the daytime. Tantalized by the 
big purse, the golfers secluded themselves 
back at their motels during the evenings 
discussing the day's play and then go- 
ing to bed. No one visited Jilly’s, the 
Palm Springs Sinalra-watching place, 
preferring to conserve energy for Mis- 
sion Hills by day. "This isn't the week 
to stay up all night," explained Sandra 
Elliott. "You can party at Waco.” 

Part of a complex that squats on 680 
acres of transformed desert leased from 
a group of seven Indian families. Mis- 
sion Hills has been open only 14 months. 
During that time, there has been just 
one rainfall, but an extensive irrigation 
system can dump up to 2/i million gal- 
lons of water a day on the grass. 

Golf Architect Desmond Muirhead 


had a million yards of dirt moved to 
build the course, constructing four lakes 
and a generous amount of rolling fair- 
ways and greens in the process. The 
course played to 6.352 yards for the tour- 
nament and the final 570 were the most 
treacherous, setting up the prospects of 
an exciting finish. The par-5 18th has 
water guarding the length of the left 
side of the fairway, and the green is com- 
pletely surrounded by water. In addition 
the prevailing wind usually is in the golf- 
er's face. 

It was at the 1 8th that Mickey Wright's 
chance for victory drowned on the first 
day. Most of the women professionals 
think Mickey could have made just as 
much money on the men's tour as she 
did on the women's circuit when she 
was playing at her zenith in the 1960s. 
And on Friday she was nicely under 
par and was challenging for the lead 
after 17 holes. Then she put two shots 
into the water. 

Judy Rankin hirdied the 18th that first 
day, and she did the same on Saturday, 
stamping her finishes with the flourish 
of a winner. But her Saturday round 
was not all that serene. After sinking 
an 18-foot putt on the seventh hole to 
keep from going over par for the round, 
Judy was accosted by Yippy while she 
walked to the eighth tec. "You're play- 
ing good, now start thinking,” he 
growled. She thought her way to a two- 
under-par. 

"I tried to put pressure on her all 
day," said Jane Blalock, w ho played Sat- 
urday's round with Judy. "But every 
time I did, she came back.” 

With a two-stroke lead going into the 
final day. Yippy at the edge of the gal- 
lery ropes and her father, whose birth- 
day w as Sunday, as added incentive, Judy 
seemed on her way — and w ho could have 
expected a back brace to come from 
two strokes behind in the last round? Cer- 
tainly not Yippy. Earlier in the week 
the Rankins' 4-year-old son Tuey had 
asked his father: "Has Mommy won 
yet?" "No." answered Yippy. "She wins 
Sunday — if I can make it that long." 

Yippy couldn't, and neither could his 
wife. But Janie Blalock could, holding 
her left arm as straight as her back. She 
was third on the money list last year with 
S34.492. She'll probably earn a lot more 
this season, but what's money if not just 
another breakthrough? eno 
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IF YOU DON’T THINK IT HEATS UP in the Jack Daniel 
rickyard, just ask the boys who work there. 


They’ll tell you the hottest work in the Hollow is 
stacking and burning hard maple wood down to 
charcoal. But they’ll also tell you nothing mellows 
the taste of whiskey like this special charcoal does. 
For over a century we’ve made our charcoal in 
this very same way. A sip of what it does for 
our whiskey, and you’ll understand our reluctance 
to change. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 


O 1971, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Mollow, Plop., Inc. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 361), TENN. 





fencing Don DeUiquanti 


’T/s far better 


to waste than be wasted 


That, in a stab, is the philosophy of Tyrone Simmons, the country's finest collegiate fencer. His weapon is 
the foil and If he keeps sponging up the tricks of his trade he'll soon be wasting the world's best 



PENSIVE SIMMONS READIES FOR A BOUT 


F oilsmcn never fully master their 
weapon. In many respects, pursuing 
perfection in this most subtle of the fenc- 
ing arts is like chasing a mechanical rab- 
bit. When the race ends there is only 
the frustration. Often, particularly for 
foilsmen under the age of 30, there isn’t 
even victory. It is widely believed that 
one must be at least 30 before one be- 
gins to understand the techniques. 

But now a prodigy — American in a 
world dominated by Europeans, black 
where the best have almost always been 
white, and only 22 — has come along. 
He is Tyrone Simmons of the University 
of Detroit and many regard him as 
the most promising fencer to be de- 
veloped in this country in the last dec- 
ade. He seems fully aware of those 
refinements of style that must be mas- 
tered to attain world-class stature. Sim- 
mons has yet to reach the final round 
in an international meet, but his coach, 
Dick Perry, says, “If the United States 
wins a gold medal in Olympic fencing 
in the next dozen or so years, Sim- 
mons will be the reason." 

Simmons has won plenty of matches 
at home. He has, in fact, cleaned up. Sec- 
ond to two older and far more expe- 
rienced foilsmen in each of the last two 
national tournaments, he easily should 
do as well this July in Boston and make 
the U.S. Olympic squad. His most spar- 
kling performance came last month in 
the NCAA tournament in Chicago when 
he did just about everything but carve 
“Ty” on an opponent's chest protector. 
He won all 23 bouts, 10 by shutout, 
and was never extended. Only 32 touch- 
es went against him to the 115 he made. 
Because of Simmons and his teammates, 
Fred Hooker (epee) and Ken Blake (sa- 
ber), Detroit ran up 73 points to be- 


come the first non-Eastern school to win 
the collegiate team title since Illinois in 
1958. NYU and Columbia, the perennial 
powers, were three and seven points be- 
hind the Titans. 

“He was ready and we all knew it," 
said teammate Lynndcrek Leonard. "He 
would go on the strip, waste someone, 
wait his turn again and waste someone 
else. He was beating the good fencers 
the way he beats me in practice." 

The surprising thing about Leonard’s 
observation is that he sounded surprised. 
In practice, Simmons has always fenced 
exactly as he does in matches — sus- 
taining his concentration despite the 
emotional hills and valleys of com- 
petition, sitting quietly between bouts, 
analyzing his last performance, planning 
his next. Often he will test one of his 
teammates on epee or saber. “I don’t 
believe in taking it easy,” he says. "If 
I'm going to put in time, I want to 
get the most from it." 

Simmons becomes somewhat aloof in 
dual meets and tournaments and his 
teammates know enough not to break 
his mood. Even when he has to work 
through an ordeal such as the NCAA’s 
23 bouts in a span of three days, he 
primes himself for each the way a foot- 
ball player gets up for the week's game. 
His manner is businesslike as he takes 
the strip. He begins immediately to stalk 
his opponent, probing, testing for a 
weakness that he can exploit. Speed and 
balance are his strengths and he uses 
them to get an opponent to overcommit 
himself. Once Simmons gains that edge, 
there ft little the other foilsman can do 
but respond weakly and await the in- 
evitable. It is just a matter of time until 
Simmons has his five touches. 

In the NCAAs, Hooker and Blake 
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Before telephone installers make their first call, 
they get a $1,700 training course. 



College education isn’t the 
only thing that’s gone up. 

It now costs us twice as much 
to train a telephone installer as 
it did ten years ago. 

But it’s one of the best ways 
we know to improve your service. 
So we do it right. 

Each of our training centers 
has a practice house. So a new 
installer can make mistakes on 
our wall, not yours. 

There’s also an 800-page 
textbook that suggests a right 
way to do everything. 

Like leaving a small “drip 
loop” in the outside wire to keep 
water from running down the 
side of your house. 

And drilling guide holes for 
screws so they won’t split your 
baseboard. 

And keeping telephone wires 


a safe distance from electric 
wires to protect you from shocks. 

With 20,000 new installers 
this year to be trained at full pay, 
you can see why we worry about 
the high cost of training. 

Despite rising costs like these, 
residential telephone rates have 
gone up only 8% overall since 
1961. And long distance rates have 
actually gone down. While the 
cost of living has gone 

up 37%. 

1961 -- e 

Obviously, this can’t go on. 

Because the cost of providing 
you good telephone service 
is going up, telephone rates are 
going up, too — but based on 
the last ten years, far less than 
most things you buy. 

AT&T and your local 
Bell Company. 


, 1971 
Consumer 
Price Index 
Up 37% 

► 1971 

Phone Rates 
Up 8% 
(C.P.I.) 


Ford wagons 
stop, 
store, hold, 
haul, dean, 
make room, 
swing up, down 
and out for 
more people than 
any other wagons. 





Year after year, more people 
choose Fords than any other wagon. 

Ford LTD Country Squire gives 
them comfort, luxury, and quiet. 
351-C1D V-8. 3-spccd SelectShift, 
power steering, power front disc 
brakes are standard. 

Ford also has a completely changed 


wagon this year: The mid-size Gran 
Torino Squire, now with 3-way 
Magic Doorgate. Its smooth, quiet 
ride will surprise you. 

Both wagons are shown with op- 
tional luggage rack, white walls, and 
wheel covers. Ford Gran Torino 
Squire has optional bumper guards 


and Ford LTD Country Squire has 
optional luxury vinyl trim. See them 
both at your local Ford Dealer. 

When it comes to wagons, 
nobody swings like Ford 






FENCING 


were selected for A II- America honors by 
the coaches. Hooker had a 16-7 record 
and Blake was 19-4, including a 5 4 win 
over Columbia's Bruce Soriano, the only 
loss in 23 bouts for the three-time NCAA 
saber champ. As for Simmons, for the 
second year running he was voted the 
outstanding fencer of the meet. 

Simmons, Hooker and Blake all came 
to the University of Detroit from Phil- 
adelphia, where they learned their fenc- 
ing under Jim Moss at Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School. (Moss and his fencers 
refer to the school as Malcolm X, a 
name adopted by the black community 
but not officially recognized by the Board 
of Education.) "Jim Moss had every- 
thing to do with their development," 
says Perry. "He opened the w-orld to 
them. I am interested in anyone who 
has learned from Moss because he docs 
more than develop fencers. FIc works 
on the whole man." 

In a city where the schoolboy exploits 
of a Wilt Chamberlain or an Earl Mon- 
roe are known to all. Moss has had trou- 
ble convincing anybody of his own 
sport's worth. "Tyrone Simmons is as 
fine an athlete in fencing as Willie Mays 
and Henry Aaron are in baseball or 
Jimmy Brown was in football." he says. 
Naturally, nobody listens. But Moss does 
not give up. He talks, seemingly inces- 
santly, about Simmons. One of his stu- 
dents once told him, "Tyrone is just a 
figment of your imagination." The next 
time Simmons was in town, Moss lined 
up the student and 1 1 other fencers and 
told Simmons to prove himself. Simmons 
did, defeating each of them, one by one. 
Then Daddy J, as Moss is called, asked: 
"Whose imagination?” 

Four years ago Moss started the Afra 
Fencers Club to give his students a year- 
round base of operations. He gets some 
financial aid from civic groups but he 
has always paid his dues along with ev- 
erybody else. Simmons remembers the 
times when he couldn't afford to go to 
meets. "But Daddy J and I would go 
anyway," he says. "He reached into 
his pocket and paid the bills.” 

A Temple University graduate who 
teaches in the ARD Self Help Educa- 
tional Center. Moss has as many as 85 
athletes who turn out for fencing an- 
nually at Malcolm X. He has never 
dropped one from the squad. "They are 
all welcome," he says. "I work them 


hard, but there are never any hard feel- 
ings when someone quits." 

Under Moss, the school has won four 
state and five city titles and was once un- 
beaten through 33 dual meets. Simmons 
and Blake had a tactic for any class- 
mate who thought fencing was a sissy 
sport. Blake says, "We would get one 
of them to challenge us, take him out 
on the strip and tear him up." 

Before taking up fencing eight years 
ago. Simmons considered himself an art- 
ist. "But once I found fencing, I went 
five years without picking up a brush," 
he says. He is an art and phys ed major 
at Detroit now with an interest in ei- 
ther commercial art or teaching. A large 
still life, his own, dominates the traffic 
in his room. But recently he turned to 
the camera — because of fencing. To solve 
a Soviet technique he came up aga nst 
in Turin, Italy, Simmons, with the help 
of an American teammate, filmed the 
Russian fencer who had defeated him 
and held a few dozen private screenings 
when he returned to the States. Sim- 
mons met the Russian later and won. 

"Tyrone is an international sponge," 
Moss says. "Any great athlete has the 
creativity. He learns what he needs in 
international meets and teaches it to his 
teammates in practice." 

Simmons has found that European 
fencers take shorter steps for better bal- 
ance and are more subtle in their hand 
movements than Americans. Perry says, 
"Once Tyrone identifies a problem, he 
solves it. He will say. This cat is doing 
such and such,’ and he prepares for their 
next bout. I have never seen an indi- 
cation of his limit. He is imaginative 
and analytical and the only thing he 
needs to become a world-class fencer is 
experience." 

Most coaches believe that a fencer 
must first have experience at a level be- 
fore he can expect to win at that pla- 
teau of his development. Moss doesn’t 
agree. "Whatever you accomplish at any 
level is just a matter of doing it when 
you get there," he says. He has a firm ad- 
vocate in Simmons. "I believe 1 am the 
best and if someone is going to beat me 
he will have to prove it. But don’t think 
I'm going to wait around until he does. 
If fencing were reality, each touch against 
me would mean that I had been wound- 
ed or killed. 1 don’t like being killed." 
Especially by someone over 30. end 
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It’s lively, and it has a special nylon. 
Dacron - and wool cover that makes it 
last a long time. 

It consistently produces longer 
rallies. 

It’s easier to control, easier to 
keep in play. 

Sounds like fun, doesn't it? It is. 

At leading sporting goods shops 
and departments nationwide. 

Bancroft /Tretorn. It's the one 
that's fun. 

Bancroft Sporting Goods Co., 
Bancroft Court, Woonsocket, R. I. 
02895. 
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TRETORN 
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Strings 

[ SPECIFY VANTAGE* PROFECTED*’ 
NYLON RACKET STRINGS 
Ashaway Line 8< Twine Mfg. Co. 
v Ashaway, Rhode Island 02804 

Happiness is 
no more 
turnover. 


Hire the Handicapped 





The General Tine 
for drivers 16 - 21 . 


If you’ll bring your car up to these 
National Safety Council guidelines, 
we’ll reward you with your own f @ 
personal Youth Discount Card. 


You do something 
for your car. 




Safe-Driver Program 

If you’re a licensed driver age 1 6 to 2 1 , give your car, or the 
car you normally drive, this safety check now. You can get the 
NSC check list at your participating General Tire retailer and 
have the inspection done right there at no charge ... or if you 
prefer, take the check list to any garage of your choice. 

The test isn’t easy, but it will tell you a lot about your car. If it 
needs repairs, parts, or new tires, we’ll give you 10 r / ( off current 
prices for any work we do. Or you can have it done elsewhere. 

When your car “passes,” you’ll get a personal discount card 
entitling you to lO'/l off our regular w advertised prices on 
tires (including wide treads and radials), on service, and on 
accessories. It's good nationally until your 22nd birthday. 

Drive to a participating General Tire retailer soon. r r r i / • • _ „ 

There’s nothing to lose... safety and savings to gain. I flC SU/C^UFIVCF tlVC COtTipUFt} 





dogs / Robert H. Boyle 



Don’t give up on a wayward gundog. See Jack MacKintosh, who curbs 
the recalcitrant, soothes the frightened and teaches one and all 


School for problem pups 


T his is the busy time of year for 
Jack MacKintosh, a former Scot- 
tish gamekeeper who now runs a ken- 
nel in Millbrook, N.Y. MacKintosh is 
a superb trainer of problem gundogs, 
perhaps the best in the country, and an- 
guished dog ow ners as far away as Flor- 
ida, Texas and Canada regularly ship 
him retrievers that won't retrieve, point- 
ers that refuse to point and spaniels that 
spook at the sound of a shot. "Aye," 
says MacKintosh, giving a nod toward 
the culprits in his kennel, “most of 
them wouldna be here if they weren't 
bad actors." 

Instead of laying on an instant thump- 
ing, MacKintosh approaches his charges 
with all the self-assurance of Father Flan- 
agan greeting a dozen Mickey Rooneys. 
"Dogs are like kids in a classroom," he 
says. "They're all individuals, and you've 
got to get to know each one. Some are 
hard, some are soft, and you can't beat 


them all the time. You have to show 
you're boss, but you have to do it in a 
manner so the dog won't lie down or 
quit on you. Sometimes the worst dog 
in the world proves to be one of the 
best. It's all a matter of understanding." 

One of Macintosh's greatest assets 
is his voice, which can range, with dra- 
matic suddenness, from a throaty, threat- 
ening burr to the softest, sweetest coo. 
"Ya rotten sod!” he will hurl at an er- 
rant dog, but as soon as the dog obeys, 
MacKintosh singsongs, "Goood dog, 
goood dog. Aye, that's the goood lad- 
die." Gundog fanciers, who go to Mill- 
brook to observe MacKintosh at work, 
listen with the privileged bliss of opera 
buffs admitted to a Callas rehearsal. 
"Tone of voice is very important in 
teaching a dog," MacKintosh says. "1 
know two owners who just can't train 
dogs because they can’t put it in their 
voices to tell their dogs they're pleased." 


Most of the problem dogs that Mac- 
Kintosh gets are chasers — dogs that run 
off in a field to hunt on their own. "It's 
caused by the owner who tries to train 
the dog himself and then gradually gives 
up." says MacKintosh. "So the dog has 
been chasing birds all over the country 
for two years. A dog like this gets keen 
on game, and when you take him hunt- 
ing, off he goes. He lines out half a 
mile in front of you. flushes a bird 
and then chases it. The owner could 
smoke a pack of cigarettes by the 
time the dog finally comes back. Some- 
times dogs like this lose their bearings 
and never come back." 

MacKintosh works a chaser on a check 
cord in a field with planted live pigeons. 
When the dog rushes a flushed bird, Mac- 
Kintosh restrains him and doesn't shoot. 
"If the dog is intelligent he soon catch- 
es on." he says. "He finds he gets game 
w ith me and none on his ow n, and that's 
the best lesson of all." 

Hardmouth is another problem. "I 
had some beauts last year," he says. 
One was a Labrador of outstanding field 
trial lineage w ho had a mouth like a min- 
iature guillotine. "All I'd get back at 
first was a piece of bloody pulp between 
two wings,” MacKintosh says. He cured 
this dog by making him sit with a dead 
pigeon in his mouth. The instant the 
dog started to bite. MacKintosh read 
him off and took away the bird. Then 
he would open the dog's mouth with 
his left hand and draw the lips down 
with his fingers so they were directly be- 
neath the two big front teeth, or tusks 
as MacKintosh calls them. He would 
then place the bird in the dog’s mouth 
with his right hand. Every time the Lab 
started to clamp down, Macintosh's 
fingers pressed the tender lips up against 
the tusks until the dog yelped. He says, 
“A lot of dogs have hardmouth put into 
them wrestling with sticks or getting a 
bad bird." 

A number of factors can cause gun shy- 
ness, which in turn can prompt addi- 
tional problems. "You can get a gun- 
shy dog that won't flush a bird because 
he figures the shot is coming right af- 
terwards," MacKintosh says. "Then the 
owner starts to punish him, and the 
dog associates the punishment with 
the bird because that's when all the 
continued 
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Sunoco Special, 
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Sunoco Special taxes all the worry and 
confusion oui of buying the right oil for your 
car. You see^Sunocofepecial 10W-40 is really 
four oils in one. 

It does all the work of a 10W, 20, 30 and 
40 motor oil. Sunoco Special is one oil you 
can use in both summer and winter— in fact, 
all year round. Sunoco Special meets or 


four oils 
your car. 

a exceeds the warranty standards of all car 
1 manufacturers. 

What's more, it gives you extra protection 
against thickening or breaking down under 
heavy-load, high-speed driving conditions. So 
change to Sunoco Special and know you're 
getting the right oil for your car... the right 
oil for all seasons, all driving conditions. 



DOGS continued 


bad things start to happen to him.” 

MacKintosh had a classic case of gun 
shyness last year with a golden retriever 
that inexplicably went bad when a year 
and a half old. The distraught owner 
shipped him off to one trainer who re- 
turned the dog as incurable. Then the 
owner sent the dog to MacKintosh. In 
the kennel the golden was obedient and 
friendly, but when he got out of the 
truck in the field and saw a gun. he 
would llee back to the truck. MacKin- 
tosh planted pigeons nearby and got the 
dog to flush them. No shots were fired. 
The first time MacKintosh did shoot, 
the golden turned tail. The dog was then 
worked on a check cord to prevent his 
running away, and another dog was tak- 
en along to do the retrieving. After three 
months of coaxing and cajoling, Mac- 
Kintosh sent the golden, by then eager 
to flush and retrieve, back to a happy 
owner. "I finally figured out that dog's 
problem,” MacKintosh says. “He must 
have got sprinkled accidentally with 
some shot in the backside when he chased 
after a bird he flushed. From then on. 
he lost all interest because he associated 
guns with that sting, and I had to change 
his mind.” 

On occasion, MacKintosh will take 
on a dog that requires special training. 
A duck and dove hunter down South, 
who had been paralyzed from the waist 
down, wanted a young Labrador bitch 
to be steady and retrieve to his wheel- 
chair. MacKintosh taught her to do the 
job. “It wasn’t difficult,” he says. "I'd 
sit on a chair in the field and work her 
from there. There's no great difference 
between a dog delivering to hand or to 
a wheelchair.” 

When required, MacKintosh gives a 
dog a thumping. This usually consists 
of hard whacks on the rib with a chain 
collar. "You have to punish a dog 
promptly on the spot to correct him,” 
he says. "You can't do it later, and you 
can't nag. Some dogs need a hiding just 
once, and for soft dogs the voice will 
do. You don't want a dog to cringe or 
shy away from you.” MacKintosh gels 
his share of "wild dogs," and he is bit- 
ten three or four times a year. He shrugs 
it off as part of the job. 

For a time, electric shock collars were 
popular training tools. A disobedient dog 
a hundred yards away can be jolted by 
remote control, but MacKintosh is very 
wary of electric collars. "If they are 
used,” he says, "they should be used 
continued 



Freeze - a - Ferrari. 

Not all 35mm refloxos lot you koop up So you can frame, focus, adjust exposure 

with the action. When you look away to and (Varrooml) get the shot, fast and easy, 

adjust the camera, you lose the race. Minolta SR-T 101, from about $300. The 

With a Minolta SR-T 101, you never lose Minolta SR-T 100, about $250. For litera- 

sight of your subject. Because you set ture, write Minolta Corporation, 200 Park 

shutter speed and lens opening by simply Avenue South, New York, New York 10003. 

aligning two indicators in the viewfinder. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. |^||||^||^| 

When identified by a factory-scaled "M" tag, Minolta 35mm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corporation against defects in workmanship and materials for two years from date of purchase, ex- 
cluding user-inflicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it is returned within the 
warranty period, postpaid, securely packaged and including 32.00 for mailing, handling and Insurance. 
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It’s how 

Gordon’s keeps 
its gin up! 

We take a little longer. To 
make our gin a lot better. We 
spend time collecting the 
world's best botanicals. And 
take extra time to distill our 
spirit in our special pot still. 
(It’s part of our 203-year-old 
English formula.) So if you want 
a gin with an impressive name, 
but you also want smooth, crisp, 
super-dry taste, drink Gordon’s. 


Biggest seller in England... America...the world. 
Super-dry is why! 

PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GOROON'S DRY GIN CO., LID., LINDEN, N. 1. 
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Michelin 

and 

Uniroyal. 

Respectively, the 2 tire companies in the world 
with the most experience in making 

steel-belted 

radials. 


« Uniroyal, Inc. 


A superior type of tire, 
but more difficult to make. 

The steel-belted radial is rapidly becoming 
recognized in the United States as the king of 
tires. 

Not only does it have the superior perform- 
ance characteristics of a radial tire, but it also 
offers substantially greater protection against 
disabling cuts and punctures than fabric-belted 
tires, because the belts under the tread are 
made of steel wire. 

Other companies are beginning to produce 
this advanced type of tire. But bear in mind 
that the steel-belted radial is a more difficult 
tire to make because steel is a more difficult 
material to work with than fabric. 

Uniroyal has made more than 20 million 
steel-belted radials in Europe over the past 12 
years, and knows how to make them properly. 

In fact, the only tire company in the world that 
has more experience than Uniroyal in making 
steel-belted radials is our competitor Michelin. 


A leading German motor magazine, Auto Zeitung, 
tested 13 radial tires well-known in Europe. 
These 3 received the highest ratings: 


Tests: (1971) 


MICHELIN 

zX 

(Steel) 

PIRELLI 

CF 67 

(Fabric) 

Safety and 
Performance: 

180 

(Steell 

Cornering 

10 

8 

6 

Wet skid 

10 

9 

6 

Handlinq 

10 

8 

10 

Tracking 

8 

10 

9 

Braking 

8 

7 

6 

Lateral Stability 

9 

8 

5 

Overall Response 

8 

7 

7 

POINTS 

(PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM 
POINTS ATTAINABLE) 

63 

(90) 

57 

81 

49 

70 

Economy and 
Comfort: 




Wear 

(normal drivinni 

8 

10 

10 

Thereby % Wear 

8 

10 

10 

Wear 

Hast driving > 

8 

6 

7 

Rolling Resistance 

(low sooeosi 

8 

10 

9 

Rolling Resistance 

(high sDoedsi 

7 

10 

9 

Availability 

6 

5 

10 

Comfort 

7 

6 

7 

POINTS 

(PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM 
POINTS ATTAINABLE) 

52 

(74) 

57 

81 

62 

89 

END RESULT 

(164) 

162 

159 

RANKING 

1ST 

2ND 

3RD 


The other radial tires tested, their end result and overall 
ranking, are as follows: 

4th, Conti TS 771, steel 
(158). 


5th, Kleber V 10. fabric 
(147). 

6th, Conti TT 714. fabric 
(137). 

6th, Fulda P 25 Rib, fab- 
ric (137). 

8th, Dunlop Sp 57 F, 
fabric (136). 


9th, Phoenix P 110 Ti, 
fabric (132). 

10th, Bridgestone RD 
11. fabric (131). 

10th, Metzeler Monza, 
steel (131). 

12th, Metzeler Monza, 
fabric (130). 

13th. Goodyear G 800 
Rib. fabric (128). 


Uniroyal steel-belted radials 
are now available in the United States. 


We are pleased to be 
able to tell you that the 
Uniroyal 180 steel-belted 
radial — which won first 
place overall in the Auto 
Zeitung test — is now 
available in this country 
in sizes to fit most of the 
popular imported cars. 

In addition, Uniroyal is 
now making a steel-belted 
radial especially designed 
for American cars, called 
the Uniroyal Zeta 40M. 
This tire is being produced 



in the United States. 


When you go to buy a steel-belted radial , 
don’t let them sell you just a radial tire or a 
steel-belted tire. It’s not the same thing. 


Here is how to tell what you’re getting. If the 
dealer tells you it’s a “radial tire”, you can be 
pretty sure it’s a fabric-belted radial. If he tells 
you it’s a “steel tire,” the chances are it’s a 
steel-belted bias construction. (That is, a con- 
ventional tire, without the performance advan- 
tages of a radial.) If it’s a steel-belted radial, 
you can bet your boots he’s going to let you 
know it! 

Would you like to know the name of a dealer 
in your locality where you can get Uniroyal 
steel-belted radials? Telephone 800-243-6000 
anytime, free of charge. In Connecticut, call 
1-800-882-6500. 


Would you like to get a complete and un- 
abridged English translation of the Auto Zeit- 
ung test report, along with three test reports 
on radial tires that appeared in “Auto Motor 
und Sport” Magazine of Germany during ’69, 
’70 and ’71? Send 25c to Dept. GP2, Uniroyal, 
Middlebury, Conn. 
06749. When you’re 
finished reading 
this series of reports 
you’ll know what 
to look for in radial 
tires. 




The great escape machine. 



Break out together on a getaway 
machine that can't be beat: the all new 
Yamaha 250cc Street. It's more 
machine for the money with touring 
economy, snappy response and rugged 
reliability. Make the great escape. 

See your Yamaha dealer. 



This being so, are you doing yourself justice by shaving with an ordinary 
safety razor— an instrument not fundamentally improved since its invention 
76 years ago, and based on about the same principle as used for cutting 
sausages? Why should you have to go on— day after day— chopping, scratching, 
scraping, and bleeding, and not even getting a decent shave for all your 
trouble? Change all that! Treat yourself to the Stahly Live Blade Shaver. 
Wind the handle of this beautiful chrome shaver, and its tiny watchwork 
motor will hummingly impart 6000 minuscule vibrations per minute to the blade. 

Lather your face as usual and simply guide the Stahly through the toughest 
beard, for the fastest, smoothest shave ever. Nothing in your previous shaving 
career will have prepared you for this startling difference. Isn't it 
worth a few dollars to bring happiness to a drab daily routine?) 

□ Please send me the Stahly Shaver. I understand that it uses standard blades 
and comes in a lined snap case with my initials. Return in two weeks if not 
delighted. One year guarantee for parts and workmanship. My check for 
$30.95 ($29.95 plus $1 for post. & ins.) is enclosed. (Calif, res. add tax.) 


Name- 


(Initials) I I 


Address 


Zip 

584 Washington Street, San Francisco, California 94111 


haverhill's 

SI0424 


DOGS ronibtued 

by an expert trainer. I’m sure electric col- 
lars have ruined a lot of dogs. People 
should avoid them." Not long ago, when 
a customer happened to mention a cer- 
tain trainer who was known for his re- 
liance on the collars, MacKintosh al- 
lowed in rich burr, "I don’t know how 
good a trrrainer he is. but I hear he is 
one hell of an electrrrician.” 

All things being equal, MacKintosh 
would rather train a dog from a home, 
even a spoiled lap dog. rather than one 
kept outside in a run. "A dog from a 
home knows people,” he says, "but a 
dog from a kennel doesn't. I've seen ken- 
nel dogs that don't know how to go up 
and down stairs. Dogs learn a lot living 
around people. They're quick to pick 
up moods and voices. One of the smart- 
est dogs I ever saw was a Lab. I think 
that Lab knew every word in the lan- 
guage because his owner talked to him 
continuously." Bob Lliascn, a friend of 
Macintosh's and proprietor of The 
Coffee Spot, a local restaurant, adds, 
"I knew the owner, too. and he was 
drunk half the time. I think his dog 
used to drive him home." 

Now 47, MacKintosh was born in Co- 
non Brae. Ross Shire. When he was 14. 
he left school to work on the estate of 
Sir John Stirling, where his father was 
the inside gardener. At first he was an 
apprentice gardener, then he became an 
assistant gamekeeper, where he soon 
proved himself with problem dogs. He 
cured a pointer of chasing hares by ty- 
ing a 14-pound hare to the dog's collar 
and making him lug it around all day. 
A wild curly-coated retriever that broke 
on rabbits was not so easy. Finally he 
took the curly to a railroad embankment 
that housed a number of rabbits. He mea- 
sured off the distance from the fence at 
the top of the embankment down to 
the steel tracks below. It was 60 feet. 
He got a 60-foot rope and tied one end 
to the curly and the other end to the 
fence. He told her to stay while he 
then Hushed rabbits from their holes. 
"Each time a rabbit ran out," he 
says, "she ran down that steep em- 
bankment. When she hit the end of 
the rope, she flipped and hit her rear 
end on the track. She did this three 
times, and then she was mine.” 

In World War II, MacKintosh served 
four years in the Royal Navy aboard tor- 
pedo boats and minesweepers off Af- 
rica and southern Europe. In 1956 he 
emigrated to the U.S. after Alec John- 
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ston, a fellow gamekeeper who had been 
brought to Millbrook by Robert Mont- 
gomery, the actor, urged him to come 
over. Professionally, MacKintosh is the 
superintendent of Schoonhoven Farm, 
owned by Therese Thorne McLane, and 
he trains dogs only on afternoons and 
weekends, which is why he limits his ken- 
nel to about 20 dogs. On the farm, Mac- 
Kintosh likes to garden, and he has won 
10 gold medals and 100 blue ribbons 
for his bulbs, mostly frecsias, at the In- 
ternational Flower Show in New York. 

For a number of years MacKintosh 
specialized in field trial retrievers. He 
handled Whygin Cork’s Coot, a Lab- 
rador, to four wins in derbies. Under an- 
other trainer, Joe Riser, Coot went on 
to win two National Open retriever 
championships. Field trial dogs take 
more time than MacKintosh can spare, 
but he is always in demand as a judge 
or a gun or a bird-thrower at trials. He 
probably can throw a live duck higher, 
farther and more accurately than any- 
one living. He throws with such enthu- 
siasm that his shoulder is often sore for 
several days after a trial. 

From early spring into June, Mac- 
Kintosh usually has openings for dogs. 
Starting in July, he is booked solid into 
October, and customers must go on a 
waiting list. About half the dogs in res- 
idence are problem dogs new to the ken- 
nel; the others are repeaters back for a 
refresher course before the hunting sea- 
son starts. For the duck hunter, Mac- 
Kintosh figures he can get a retriever or 
spaniel to retrieve doubles in water in 
about six weeks’ time. Flushing dogs, 
either spaniels or retrievers, take about 
three months each, and pointers and set- 
ters longer. Every dog gets to work at 
least five days a week. The rates are un- 
believably low — only S3 a day for both 
board and training, less than it costs 
just to board a dog at most kennels. 
Live birds are extra. Pigeons are SI each 
and pheasants S4. Dead birds are free, 
and so are live ducks unless a dog kills 
one. “But that rarely happens,” Mac- 
Kintosh says, “because I don’t work a 
dog on live ducks until he’s proven him- 
self on dead pigeons.” 

Generous and outgoing, MacKintosh 
encourages customers to come as week- 
end guests. “I want them to shoot over 
their dogs to see how they’re progress- 
ing,” he says. “Then again, a lot of cus- 
tomers, especially new ones, can use a 
little teaching themselves.” end 



MURRAY MOWERS 


1. New safety features 


2. Top performance 

3. Rider comfort 
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of Fame 

and Fury 

by JACKIE STEWART and PETER MANSO 



Champion of a sport that has made him both renowned and 
rich , Jackie Stewart has a clinical eye for its terrible risks. 
With rare candor he writes of speed, danger and death 
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Fame and Fury continued 


Jackie Stewart is a man of conspicuous good sense 
who does not intend to die in a racing car. In 1969 he 
won the first of his two championships in an Anglo- 
French Matra. The following year he switched to an 
English March. He also began keeping a notebook, 
the substance of which will be published June 16 in 
book form by Farrar, Straus and Giroux under the 
title “Faster! A Racer's Diary.” This article, dealing 
with what Stewart calls “ the most painful and illu- 
minating year in my life," is taken from the book. 

M arch 3. 1970. This morning, a real fright. My 
wife Helen and I arrived in Johannesburg yes- 
terday for the South African Grand Prix, did 
a film for Ford in the morning, then had the 
rest of the day off. Today nothing at all, so we went into 
a game preserve in an open Land Rover and soon found 
ourselves within 20 paces of a rhinoceros. During the day 
we also were in among a herd of buffalo, close to baboons 
and other animals, and 1 was frightened, especially when I 
smelled a lion in the bush. At first I couldn’t see him, but 
when he came out into the open, I was scared to the point 
where I could hardly operate. He was sitting back on his 
haunches with his legs straight out in front, eating an im- 
pala, and the muscle of the beast was terrifying. I had 
never before seen a lion up close, and even if 1 had had a 
gun, I am sure I couldn’t have dealt with him. 

When I was 15 I was in a similar position. Then I was 
beaten by a gang in Scotland, quite badly beaten at a bus 
stop, and that scared the hell out of me. Thunder and 
sharks, as well as the sea, also scare me, and I think that is be- 
cause I understand what they can do. Airplanes, though, 
bother me not in the least. Several times I have been in the 
cockpit of a 747, and it is clear that a man can control the air- 
craft. He can adjust its rate of descent, alter its course and its 
stall speed, and even with all kinds of mechanical damage 
and in the worst weather conditions he has a fair chance of 
bringing it in. But these other things, the sea particularly, 
they are entirely beyond man’s control. 

In this respect, of course, people have the grossest mis- 
conceptions about racing drivers. I have never considered 
myself a particularly brave person. My racing certainly is 
not brave, not in the sense, say, of bullfighting. Every- 
body figured that when I returned to the Belgian Grand 
Prix at Spa in 1967 I wouldn’t go well because the pre- 
vious year I had had an accident there. As it happened, it 
didn’t affect my driving at all. I had a new respect for the 
place, but I was able to store it away, make it work for 
me. Not that there wasn’t fear, but what fear there was I 
was able to control, and I am not at all sure that this is 
what is meant by bravery. 

March 8. Speed: really the whole business is the reverse of 
speed, how to eliminate it. In a racing car speed doesn’t 
exist for me except when I am driving poorly. Then things 
seem to be coming at me quickly instead of passing in 
slow' motion. It’s the surest sign that I am off form, the 
kind of thing that happens whenever I go too fast too 
early on a strange circuit. For the first lap or two ev- 
erything seems too fast. Then, once I have learned the 
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course, I see things a long way off in fine detail. A corner 
will come toward me very slowly, not unexpectedly. There 
is plenty of time as I am closing in on it, plenty of time to 
brake and balance the car, to turn in, hit the apex, go 
through and hit the exit and even look down at the rev coun- 
ter to see how quickly I have gone around. On the other 
hand, when I am driving poorly I will go into the corner 
at the same speed, but everything is a great rush. Things 
are coming at me rather than passing me, and I am all ruf- 
fled. None of it is of a piece, my movements are not co- 
ordinated and it’s like first learning how to drive. 

When some people speak of speed, they really don’t 
know what they are talking about. Two hundred or 180 
mph in a Formula I car, if you are plugged in, is literally 
like 80 or 60 on the highway. The car is made to go that 
fast. It is stable and very easy to drive in a straight line, 
and once you are used to it things do not rush past in an 
enormous flurry. They are actually very clear. A tableau 
spreads out before you — things going past, a new field 
coming into view — all of it in sequence like a slowed- 
down movie film. 

Through the turns, though, is where the true character 
of the car shows itself. A Formula I car is like an animal, 
like a thoroughbred racehorse in its sensitivity and ner- 
vousness. To get the best out of it you must treat it gently 
and sympathetically. In a corner it is right on its tiptoes, 
on the very edge of adhesion, and if you dominate it or 
try to push it around it will go straight on or slide off or 
do any number of things that leave you without control. 
So you coax it — gently, very gently — to get it to do what 
you want. You point it and coax it into the apex, and 
even after you have pointed it and it is all set up, you 
must be tender with it. You have set a rhythm and now 
you must keep it. And as it hits the apex, you take it out 
nicely; your exit speed is very important. You have to main- 
tain the rhythm which you have been building all along. 
You must let the car fulfill itself. 

May 10. My walk from the Hotel de Paris to the starting 
line of the Monaco Grand Prix has by now become a rit- 
ual. Leaving the hotel by the back entrance, I walk past 
the commissaires, policemen, flag marshals, officials and 
medical people and then go by the huge crowd which has 
been gathering for the past 12 hours. There are people 
from all over Europe cheering and shouting, waving from 
the balconies that are tiered like so many steps up the 
sides of the hills. There are more people watching from 
yachts at anchor in the harbor, and countless others lin- 
ing the streets and hanging out of cafe windows waiting 
for the start. 

The intensity is indescribable. There are other Grand 
Prix races which are exciting and steeped in atmosphere 
but none so completely and in so many ways as Monte 
Carlo. The harbor, the palm trees, the old town itself all 
blend with the modern to give a feeling of nostalgia, above 
all a sense of intimacy, as - though everything somehow 
still belongs there and will remain part of the place for- 
ever. More than anything, it is a feeling of harmony, and 
as I walk down to the car in the pits I am a part of it. 

It is this very atmosphere, though, that raises stupid com- 
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parisons with the past. Invariably someone will say that 
the sport is too professional nowadays and the drivers 
care too much about money. Someone always speaks of 
“the good old days” when drivers spent their time drink- 
ing and partying, when everything was play from start to 
finish. Plainly enough, this wasn’t the case. The playboys 
weren’t the great drivers. At best they were the No. 2s. 
The Caracciolas, Nuvolaris and Fangios were all serious 
men committed to a goal. They were entirely professional 
in their approach. No doubt some of them played around, 
but never to the point where it interfered with their driv- 
ing. It was a question of priorities just as it is today, and 
no matter how good they were, they knew they had to 
work at it. Nobody stays good unless he wants to. 

June 4. Flew from Switzerland to 
Brussels, then drove to Zolder, where 
we are going to shake down the car 
for the Belgian Grand Prix this week- 
end. We couldn’t use the Spa circuit 
itself because it consists of public 
roads that will not be closed off un- 
til the start of official practice to- 
morrow, and so Zolder. No matter 
the difference in speeds, I was able 
to go fast enough for us to make 
some preliminary and probably valu- 
able adjustments. 

With the NUrburgring, Spa is one 
of the two most dangerous circuits 
in the world. It is very fast, with lap 
speeds over 150 mph, so if you go 
off the road you are almost certain 
to hit a house or land in the trees. Fre- 
quently, without warning, it rains, 
and the course is so long, almost nine 
miles around, that it can be wet on 
one side and perfectly dry on the oth- 
er. You can find yourself driving into 
a downpour at 190 mph. Last year 
we refused to run because the or- 
ganizers had not put up enough 
Armco safety barriers or made the 
other changes we had requested. There were barbed-wire 
fences, drops, unprotected houses and the most minimal 
kind of spectator protection, and we knew that if a car 
went off, there would be a disaster. They have made most 
of the improvements now, and we are obliged to go. 

The rain can be horrendous. When I had my accident 
in 1966 eight or nine of us spun off on the first lap be- 
cause we never knew the rain was there, over on the far 
side of the circuit. I went off the road at approximately 
150 mph and knocked down a couple of walls and part of 
a house and a few other things, and luckily got off with 
very light injuries. But I was trapped in the car for some 
35 minutes. The petrol tanks had ruptured and I was 
awash in fuel. Fortunately the car had stayed upright, but 
they couldn’t get the electrics switched off because the dash- 
board had been destroyed and was bent in around me. 
The pumps were going, the power was still on and the fire 


risk was enormous. The fumes were getting to me as Gra- 
ham Hill and Bob Bondurant, the American driver, both 
of whom had just escaped from bad accidents at the same 
corner, worked to get me out. They had to borrow tools 
from a spectator’s car, and I had broken my collarbone, 
dislocated a shoulder, cracked some ribs and had a bit of 
a concussion. 

My main concern, though, was that gasoline. I was get- 
ting gasoline burns (eventually most of my skin came off), 
and even though it really wasn’t too painful I was very 
keen to get out. A helicopter was up above me, and I can 
remember speaking quite clearly to Graham, asking him 
to get me the hell out of there and into the chopper, 
which I thought was for me. But it wasn’t. It was filming 
the movie Grand Prix, just hovering overhead with the 


cameras grinding. I was there another 10 or 15 minutes 
before an ambulance came, and all the while I was telling 
Graham to get me to a hospital in the chopper. 

For many reasons I want Spa stopped. I say this cat- 
egorically. I do not think the place is safe or right for mod- 
ern racing. It is the fastest road course we visit, true, but 
the fables that have built up around the place are absurd. 
The notion that it is a maker of men is ridiculous. The 
Masta Kink is one of the fastest and most dangerous sec- 
tions there but, examined rationally, it is simply another 
turn to be done right. You try to take it flat out at 170 
mph, but the notion of limits applies to every turn, wheth- 
er in Belgium or England or the States. As professionals 
we have to weigh the consequences of a mistake — to our- 
selves and to spectators. Spa does not allow for mistakes. 
It is dangerous to the point of folly, and so it is a risk not 
worth taking. 

continued 



Motor racing's first family at trackside: Helen and Jackie Stewart with sons Mark and Paul. 
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ij Prudential 


Owning a piece of 
the Rock means more 
than investments in things... 


If you have Prudential 
insurance, you probably realize 
that we make investments 
with some of your premiums. 
In all kinds of industries. 

Investments that can 
help pay dividends to keep 
your insurance costs down. 

We make other kinds of 
investments, too. 

In people. 

Every year we direct millions 
of dollars into the fabric of 
American life. 

This money helps rebuild 
cities that are falling apart. 

Creates jobs for people who 
need them. 

Improves and expands 
hospitals and clinics. 

And gives young people a 
decent shot at the education 
they missed. 

You're part of it. 

If you've got a piece of 
the Rock. 

All because Prudential 
believes investments in people 
are every bit as important 
as investments in things. 



Top left 

Prudential is a sponsor of the 
nationally fa/nous Newark Boys’ 
Chorus School— a unique 
educational institution for gifted 
inner-city children. 

Top center 

Special Prudential investments 
create jobs in areas that range 
from data processing to 
manufacturing to banking. 

Top right 

Prudential dollars help support 
work-study programs that mean 
dipl omas for d ro pouts. 

Bottom left 

T he Prudential commitment 
to better health care includes 
financial support for 
specialized medical training 
programs as well as assistance 
for the construction and 
improvement of hospitals 
and clinics. 

Bottom right 

Prudential's urban investment 
program has meant thousands 
of new housing units in cities 
coast to coast. 





it means investments in people. 



By Lee Trevino 

Tournament winning golf requires a calm, confident attitude. 

That's why you'll see rhe approaching the course in a 1972 Dodge Monaco. It’s got 
the handling that gives you a firm grip on the road. It's got Torsion-Quiet Ride to help 
shut out road and engine noises. This luxury system is designed to isolate 
the Monaco engine and other sound-producing areas from the passenger compartment. 

Monaco has all-new styling outside and plush foam seats inside. My favorite wood? 

That simulated burled walnut trim on the Monaco dash and door panels. 

Power steering, power front disc brakes, and automatic transmission- are all standard 
equipment on the 1972 Monaco. It's my bag. Dodge. Depend on it. 

Dodge Monaco’72 m 



Fame and Fury continued 


June 6. After a practice session there was a meeting of the 
Grand Prix Drivers Association, which turned into a has- 
sle when Jacky Ickx and Pedro Rodriguez stood up to in- 
sist they were going to run Spa even if it rained. The main 
function of the GPDA is assuring safety facilities wher- 
ever we race. Recognizing the dangers of the circuit, we 
all agreed several days ago that Graham, the vice-pres- 
ident, was going to drive around just before the start to 
check conditions and make the decision whether or not 
we would race. Now Ickx and Rodriguez aren't willing to 
abide by the group decision. They say they arc duty-bound 
to run even if it is spitting with rain because people have 
come to sec them. I understand their sentiments, but their 
reasoning completely escapes me. If it is raining, there is 
going to be a problem not only of spray but of extreme 
aquaplaning. Three or four of us could be wiped out in an 
afternoon, not to mention the possibility of our taking a 
couple of hundred spectators with us. Ickx is working on 
an image that is the direct opposite of mine. He has short 
hair, I have Jong hair; he wears three-piece suits, I go 
mod; he talks about risks, I talk about safety. 

I like Jacky, but there is a streak of immaturity there. 
You see it in his driving. He will do a few good corners, 
then a bad one; a few fast laps, then a slow one. There is 
no continuity. And now he wants to drive Spa in the wet. 
Doubtless the man is among the top three or four drivers 
in the world, but he still can't come to grips with the fact 
that Spa, his very own Belgian Spa, is lethal. 

Ickx finished up by saying that we are all test pilots and 
must accept the possibility we may crash and die. As I left 
I turned to Piers Courage and said 1 didn't understand 
what he was talking about. 

“Well, you know, it’s obvious," Piers replied. “He's a 
fatalist.” 

“Yes, but we aren't in this to die. Is he really saying 
that because we are all racing drivers, we must die?" Then 
Piers said a very strange thing. 

“I hope that’s not the way it is, but you never know,” 
he said, and I thought to myself, "My God, he really 
thinks he is going to die in a racing car. He really does.” 
And I walked off. I didn't want to think about it. 

The race itself. Fortunately it wasn't raining, but I went 
out with a scattered engine. By the second lap I had a one- 
second lead. I had dropped a valve spring on the warmup 
lap. though, and it was getting progressively worse. I could 
feel the engine losing its vitality. Finally it blew, right in 
front of the pits. 

June 21. Most of what follows is in retrospect. I couldn't 
keep making daily diary entries after the Dutch Grand 
Prix, not with Courage dead, nor could 1 do it for days 
afterward. Even now it is difficult. 

Both Helen and I have seen more of life and death than 
most people do in two lifetimes. Four weeks after Jimmy 
Clark died in 1968, it was Mike Spence at Indianapolis; 
four weeks later, another friend, Ludovico Scarfiotti; four 
weeks more, to the day, it was Joe Schlcsser; two weeks 
ago Bruce McLaren at Goodwood. Now Piers, and it just 
keeps on. 

Helen had come to Zandvoort. She comes only to the 
races where there is a nice ambiance and, what with the 


sea and all, we thought it would be fun at Zandvoort. She 
was watching from the pit roofs with Nina Rindt and 
Sally Courage. She has been closer to Sally and Piers than 
to most of our friends, and up on the roof there she and 
Sally were doing lap charts together, sitting side by side 
on folding chairs. 

Sally is ordinarily a high-strung girl. For the past two 
weeks she had been wonderful, spending time with Pat 
McLaren to make things easier after Bruce's death. She 
was wrung out with tension. 

We had gone 23 laps when smoke started billowing 
from behind a far corner of the circuit. It was a fast, top- 
gear corner taken at around 140 mph, and it was obvious 
that a car had crashed heavily, but even at a speed re- 
duced to extreme caution I could not be sure who it was. 

In the pits my team manager, Ken Tyrrell, realized 
what had happened and shouted up to Helen, “See to 
Sally. Piers has crashed." Sally, meanwhile, caught sight 
of the smoke and just blew her top. Helen took her out of 
the pit area to a car parked in the back and told her she 
had heard an announcement over the loudspeakers that 
Piers was all right, a report that had come in from a 
course marshal who thought he had seen him walk away 
from the wreck. Sally calmed down a bit, Helen left her 
and went to collect their charts and stop watches. 

Ken had heard the announcement too, and when I came 
by the pits he showed me a sign, Pir.RS o.k. I couldn't imag- 
ine anyone being all right in that mass of smoke and 
flame, but I didn’t get another signal, so I kept on driv- 
ing. I finally finished second to Jochcn Rindt and drove 
back to the pits. 

As I was stepping out of the car Ken motioned me to 
remove my helmet so 1 could hear what he had to say, 
and it was then, I think, that I knew Piers was dead. 

Someone had given me a Coke. I remember smashing 
the bottle against the ground as I went off to the trans- 
porters. Yet, despite it all, my mind was cold. Absolutely 
cold. In neutral. All my concentration had been exhausted 
and I felt empty, as I always do at the end of a race. 
Piers’ death had come as a shock, but there was no way 
left for me to show it. There was nothing left inside me. 

June 25. Piers’ funeral was in Essex in a small country 
church. The organist wasn't very good and the choir was 
composed of ladies from the village, yet it couldn't be any 
other way. For Piers, the son of English aristocracy, it 
had to be in a place where dignity would prevail without 
public grandeur. 

At the grave, near the home of Piers' parents, Sally was 
distraught, destroyed, and that made me feel worse than 
anything. I cried right there in the open. Helen, too, and 
most everyone else, I think. Later we went back to the 
house and saw the family. Piers' grandmother was there 
with the aunts, uncles, brothers and all the other relatives. 
"So nice of you to come, and we thank you for doing so 
much for Piers in Holland,” she said cordially, even with 
a smile. “We really do appreciate all you've done.” I be- 
came quite upset in the face of her strength. 

Piers' father said much the same thing. “It was very 
nice of you to come. I know how busy you are, and to 
come all this way . . . it’s really quite wonderful of you.” 

continued 
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I told him I was terribly sorry. There was nothing more 
I could say, except that Piers had once explained his rac- 
ing to me with something he had told his father. 

“Father, you had the war," Piers had said. “I didn’t." 

Mr. Courage’s face softened and he nodded. “Yes, I 
suppose that’s right. I had forgotten that.” 

Sally was standing in the corner of the garden. She had 
had sedatives and people were coming to her with their 
condolences. Alejandro de Tomaso, the Argentinian who 
builds cars in Italy, was there and I heard Sally thank him 
for making Piers such a wonderful car. I think he un- 
derstood how hard she was trying. 

August I. Arrived in Hockenhcim early for the Formula I 
race and spent the morning hours of the first two days 
taping television spots for the British Tea Council. Since I 
was up early for the commercials, I saw to it that I went 
to bed early, and last night, as before any race, I went to 
bed, kissed Helen good night and rolled over without fur- 
ther ado. I speak of this for good reason. 

Making love before a race has the same effect upon my 
metabolism as food upon hunger. It leaves me too con- 
tented. It takes off the anticipatory, even slightly nervous 
edge I need to perform well in a racing car. Nor do 1 eat 
before racing. When I am switched on, food makes me 
uncomfortable. A simpler way of putting it, perhaps, is 
just to say that I have to be hungry. I have to feel hunger 
in order to succeed. Whether with racing or anything else, 
if the goal is not something I have to strive for. go flat out 
for, use everything I have to attain, then, indeed it is prob- 
ably not important. The hunger is a very reliable index. 

August 2. Again we lost. The car continued jumping out 
of gear and at one point I shot straight on at the chicane. 
Fortunately there was an escape road and I used it. But 
the problem continued. I would get it in third, and then 
on the overrun it would jump out as I started to brake for 
a corner. Finally the engine blew. I walked back to the 
pits, told Ken what had happened and with the race still 
going, got into my Ford Capri and set off for the airport 
with Helen. Our baggage was in the car and we just drove 
up the Autobahn to Frankfurt, had a great shower at the 
airport, then went to the lounge, where I called UPI to 
find out who had won. The pressure, the strain, the pos- 
sible risks were all gone and I felt like someone who has 
closed his office for the weekend. 

We were in our suite at the Connaught Hotel in Lon- 
don by 5:30 and I felt great. I had come away from Hock- 
enheim, and it was a fantastic summer night. We went 
out. At Speakers’ Corner of Hyde Park we went through 
the dark underpass that cuts beneath the street to the 
park, and there were guys in army jackets playing guitars 
and mouth organs, girls begging for change, drawing with 
chalk on the walkway and singing, and when we came out 
onto the corner there was a huge crowd all around us be- 
neath the strcetlamp, arguing about the race problem, the 
medical problem, the Catholic problem. It was all part of 
another life, totally remote from the way 1 live, and it 
made me think about what a candy-floss world I live in, 
just how removed I am from the way most people live 
and think. 


Occasionally someone in the crowd thought they rec- 
ognized me but could not be sure because I was supposed 
to be in Germany and this made it stranger. I was happy, 
light-headed, a little intoxicated, relaxed and calm for the 
first time in weeks. I was getting high simply watching peo- 
ple-fat women and skinny husbands, young people all 
dandied up who had come down from the country, evan- 
gelists, politicians, plain ordinary Londoners. 

I wasn’t listening to anything in particular, just ab- 
sorbing the whole show. In some strange way I was free, 
outside myself, a stranger to my own reactions, puzzled 
but enjoying it hugely, and later, when we came out of Mid- 
night Cowboy, I stood in front of the theater and didn’t 
know w here I was, actually what country I was in. If some- 
body had said, “You’re in America" or "This is France," 

I would have accepted it. It wasn’t that I was tired, but I 
have done so much in the last few weeks that I am maybe 
a little lost. 

August 3. Went to my dentist in London and then did an- 
other seat fitting in the Tyrrell-Ford, my new Grand Prix 
car, which we have kept secret. The seat in a Grand Prix 
car must fit perfectly. You arc lying down rather than sit- 
ting upright in it and. given the confines of the cockpit, 
the heat and all the G-loadings while you arc driving, it is 
imperative that it be as comfortable as possible. The seat 
extends from your shoulders all the way down to beneath 
your knees, practically cradling your entire body: it is 
made of Fibcrglas, usually without any padding, and thus 
it must be tailor-made for an individual anatomy and for 
a particular car. There is no switching a seat from one chas- 
sis to the next, say from the March to the Tyrrell, since 
there are different cockpit dimensions. Then, too, some 
cars have oil tanks inside, others have petrol tanks and 
still others have fire extinguishers in there, singly or in com- 
bination. In constructing a scat, each time you have to 
start from scratch. 

First the entire cockpit is filled w ith sculptor's clay and 
the driver gets in and squishes around in it. The clay is 
kept warm and pliable, and in the course of a single ses- 
sion you are likely to spend upward of four hours pressed 
into the stuff, just sitting there in various positions — steer- 
ing, changing gears, working the pedals — and all the while 
the mechanics are adding and cutting away bits of clay 
according to your instructions. 

Today, unfortunately, we thought we had arrived at a 
final fitting, but it turned out that the Fibcrglas mold we 
had taken from the hardened clay was a bad one, and 
now we have to redo work we thought we had finished 
weeks ago. Hardly major, but a delay nevertheless. 

The mechanics have been working night and day, and 
Ken has continued to fly them back from races, some- 
times by private plane. After the French Grand Prix, for 
example, they were driven from the track to the airport 
and from there flown back to London so they could start 
working on the car that very night. They got out of there 
quicker than I did, in fact, ‘and only one of them stayed 
behind to drive the transporter back to England. At the 
Clermont-Ferrand airport people were making all kinds 
of jokes about Tyrrell's group going first-class, which was 
fine and well, but it made Ken nervous. 
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The car is being constructed at our workshop in Ripley, 
Surrey, just outside London. The shop itself is unbeliev- 
able, in a timber yard with a driveway on which you 
could lose a Mini in the huge potholes. Ken's office, where 
he normally docs his lumber business, has a tree going 
right up through it, and the place is usually a shambles. 
You can't believe it, that here, in the corner of sonic Eng- 
lish wood, is housed the organization responsible for some 
of the finest racing cars in the world: the home ol the 
MS80 Matra, the 1969 championship car. and now the 
Tyrrcll-Ford. 

Still, we have had to take precautions. A few people 
have been wondering about this business of our llying the 
mechanics back. No one has actually said anything, but 
you know' they have been wondering, if only because the 
racing world is so small and infested with rumor. Eoin 
Young, a journalist who writes something of a racing gos- 
sip column for English and American monthlies, a man 
who has to have the original scoop, came down not too 
long ago to get information from Ken for a book he is 
doing on McLaren. Alter they had finished, he was wan- 
dering around the office. He asked Ken's wife Norah if 
there was anything to see over at the workshop. 

"No. the cars aren't back yet." she lied to him and, 
sure enough, he soon left. Had he started over, they would 
have had to stop him and the cat would have been out of 
the bag. As it was, Norah played it so cool that he came 
away with nothing. If he had discovered it, he would have 
had an extraordinary story. 

Nevertheless, Ken is growing increasingly nervous about 
word leaking out as the car nears completion. At the lat- 
est we should have it finished in a week or two and, as in- 
credible as it sounds, we have actually been able to main- 
tain security for live months now. Its development has 
been handled like some kind of military operation, as 
though it was a secret weapon, and apart from the con- 
crete advantages of coming out with a sophisticated piece 
of machinery, we are counting on the demoralizing cITect 
of springing it on the opposition, just bringing it out of 
the blue. Ferrari did this at Spa in 1968 on the final day 
of practice, when their cars appeared with airfoils. The 
point to this sort of thing, of course, is that the oppo- 
sition is riding high, and then, bang, someone not only 
has a stronger car but they have been so organized, so ef- 
ficient and cool as to have kept its construction and de- 
velopment a secret. 

August 29. Some reflections: In the 10 years I have been 
racing, I have never really known a driver to have a break- 
down. I have seen Jacky lekx once or twice in fits of rage, 
but these were exceptions. Ordinarily he doesn't show his 
emotions. Perhaps someday a doctor will explain why, 
but in the meantime accept the simple observation that 
racing drivers have the gift of self-discipline: they have to. 

Everyone is made up of parts, though, and drivers arc 
no exception. Take Jim Clark, certainly one of the best of 
all time. While driving he was the most decisive man in 
the world — lie acted with the precision of someone who 
knew just what he was about, with a certainty that was 
near flawless. But outside a car, Jim was one of the most 
disorganized men I have ever known. The number of res- 


taurants we missed because he wasn't able to make up his 
mind! The number of movie theaters we drove all over Lon- 
don inspecting so Jim could decide which show he wanted 
to see! The endless getting in and out of cabs and the 
damned show usually having started, the ticket gate closed, 
the evening pointlessly shot to hell. 

He hadn't a full fingernail. He ate them. He bit back to 
the skin on his first joint. When he won the world cham- 
pionship he found it difficult to do speeches, even to make 
appearances because he was embarrassed at not speaking 
well. He knew it and he hated it. Once, when the two of 
us w'ere flying back from California at the time Helen had 
just given birth to Paul and Jim’s father was also in the 
hospital quite seriously ill, I wanted to get things orga- 
nized and make sure nothing fouled up our connections. I 
mentioned this, but Jim was totally against it. He ab- 
solutely refused to let me get us VIP service. "No, no." 
he said. "It would put everybody to a lot of trouble." 1 
tried to explain that the airline would be pleased to ac- 
commodate us, but lie still wouldn't budge. It was as 
though racing was a correction of his neurosis, something 
which took him out of himself and gave him great release. 
It was his only element, the one avenue in life where lie 
was in command and where everything came together into 
what I can only call the certainty of pure control. The con- 
trast was incredible, Jim in a car and Jim socially, and the 
pity of it was that toward the end, in the winter of 1967 
and early ’68. he was just starting to get himself together 
to the point where he felt comfortable in public. But this 
was never to be. On April 7 he crashed and died at Hock- 
enheim. 

October 23. First day of practice for the Grand Prix of 
Mexico. The new Tyrrell managed second fastest to Rc- 
gazzoni’s Ferrari, so we arc confident we have a potential 
winner. At the Canadian Grand Prix the stub axle broke; 
Watkins Glen was another failure, bad luck, really, as we 
had dominated the race: and now it is a question of the 
Ferraris. They and the Tyrrell’s reliability. We know we 
are faster than any of the other Ford-engined cars. 

October 25. Regazzoni led the first several laps of the race 
and the crowd was staying back, but then people started 
creeping up to the edge of the road. Ickx was going full 
tilt and finally passed both me and Regazzoni to take the 
lead, and there we were going by these people not five 
yards from us at perhaps 170 rnpli. It was insane. After a 
bit I was running second, and then my steering column 
came loose and I had to return to the pits. Back out, I 
was behind Brabham. Then I caught up with Regazzoni 
and was within three or four seconds of lekx when it final- 
ly happened, as it had to— a bloody great dog came out 
and I hit him fair and square, on one of the fastest parts 
of the track, in fourth gear, hitting him with the right- 
hand side of the car, the front wheel and airfoil, and with 
people no more than 20 feet away. 

As I hit, the impact was so tremendous I nearly lost it. 
The car went one way and then another, yawing back and 
forth, and at one point, still at about 140 mph, 1 was cer- 
tain I was going into the crowd on the left side of the 
road. I was trying to get it back into shape but the car 
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Fame and Fury continued 


seemed to have a mind of its own — swinging this way and 
then that, until finally it scrubbed off enough speed for 
me to limp back to the pits. 

The front wheel had hit so hard that the suspension 
was squashed back into the bodywork, the wheel itself, a 
casting, was bent out of round, and the monocoquc had 
been creased from the cockpit forward. The car was al- 
most a write-off, hardly worth repairing. I was angry, be- 
cause it had been so close and so obviously unnecessary, 
and I went over and told the organizers just how annoyed 
1 was. The Tyrrell's first victory will have to wait until 
next season. 

April 12, 1971. Tonight I have a man coming, a Sw iss doc- 
tor, a very brilliant anesthetist who worked with DeBakey 
and Cooley in Houston, Dr. Marti by name, and we will 
be making arrangements for him to accompany me to this 
year's races as my private physician. While it may be fool- 
ish of me to put this so bluntly, 1 know his competence 
because I have had him checked. There is money in the 
bank. The mortgage is paid. The investments arc solid. 
The life insurance would pay off at something like a mil- 
lion dollars. But money is not enough. While Helen is 
more and more independent and I am doing all I can to 
make her this way, I know I must give her every oppor- 
tunity to have me for the rest of her life. 

But why don't I give it up, just quit? I don't know. I real- 
ly don’t know. Except perhaps that motor racing is in- 
fectious, like a disease that creeps through you, grips you 
with such a strength that you are in a coma. Every now 
and then something like the loss of a friend stirs you from 
the sleep, but suddenly, as though you had been given an- 
other injection, you are back into it, and there you are, 
living and smiling in that dream. You arc flying around 
the world, meeting people, signing autographs, making 
pots of money, doing all sorts of exciting things, always 
the center of attention, and you really don't want the 
dream to end. You tell yourself you can make it end, but 
only by a tremendous strength which you aren't sure you 
have, and so you leave it. You go on. You go on because 
you have such a cozy number you don’t want to expose 
yourself to the cold, hard, workaday world in which most 
people live. You know what you do is easy and that peo- 
ple pay you for it, pay you well, and despite the periodic 
wrenches you know it is better than most things, and so 
you go on with it. You do not consider quitting, not se- 
riously, not in any way that could make a difference. 

Young drivers wouldn’t talk like this because they 
haven’t been through enough. Even Graham Hill wouldn’t 
talk this way. He is not soft enough, not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to have seen it, because if he did, at his stage of life, 
he would surely have come to grips with it. 1 am certain 1 
will never find myself in his position. There is absolutely 
no way that this is going to happen, no way at all. I am 
tired and hurting now, but I know it is all there and that 
it is not going to disappear. There are signs, and I have 
learned to read them. At Oulton Park last weekend hun- 
dreds of people were milling around in the pits, just want- 
ing to watch me from five paces, wanting my autograph, 
each of them with his own idea of who I am, some of 
them doubtless despising me, some loving, others showing 


their adulation and envy, and yet so much of it is a de- 
lusion, for them and me as well. Almost for the first time, 
the people did not exist for me: they existed even less than 
after the Italian Grand Prix, when Rindt was dead and I 
was finished and broken. 

What this means I am not sure, except that some of it 
has to do with the way I am right now. But it’s part of the 
question. It means leveling with yourself, and it’s difficult 
for me to accept the possibility that I might not be able to 
carry on in this way. I am 31 years old and yet I am 
dogged by thoughts of my future. 1 feel 1 have an obliga- 
tion to think 20 years ahead— an obligation to myself and 
my family, and especially to my children. I want to play 
a major part in their being proper kids. If I quit racing I 
would miss it, but I could live with that. 

When will it happen? Not immediately, I know. This 
isn’t the right time. The eventuality, though, I have ac- 
cepted. Reasonably and calmly. No one was happier when 
Dan Gurney retired, because I knew it was right. We 
talked at the French Grand Prix at Clermont-Ferrand and 
I knew he was going to retire, he was giving me all the \i- 
brations, and now this is what he has done. 

I remember sitting with him on the edge of the grass dur- 
ing an intermission in practice and trying to tell him what 
I felt about the GPDA and the necessity for us to knock 
out Spa and the Nurburgring and places like that, and I 
said. “You know, Dan. you arc one of the few guys who 
could put this over better than I, because people are get- 
ting a little tired of hearing my record play. But you, 
Dan, you're ‘Dan, the big strong man,’ the guy with guts 
who will go out and do anything, and they’ll listen to 
you." 

He agreed, but then went on to tell me how he felt the 
whole business was pointless, so terribly futile. He said a 
strange thing. 

“Not too long ago I lay awake in bed." lie said, “and I 
counted all the people I’ve known who died racing, and 
after a while, maybe an hour or so, I counted up to the num- 
ber 57." 

He was over here in Europe trying to find rejuvenation, 
I think, but he was also testing himself, perhaps looking 
for the opportunity. One way or another, he wanted to 
know. He wanted to spend the season in Europe, and ev- 
erybody liked him, his smile and everything else, but ev- 
erybody was watching him. They reckoned he was going 
to be competitive in a McLaren, but still you couldn't be 
sure. He had been out of Formula cars so long, almost 
two seasons, and some of us had a hunch he wasn’t going 
to be fast enough. He wasn’t. He ran at Zandvoort and 
Brands Hatch as well as in France, and he just didn’t 
have it in him. Later, when I heard he was going to pack 
it in, 1 thought, “Good, he still has the discipline to know 
what he wants. He knows what is real.” I was pleased, real- 
ly happy. He had made his decision without sloppincss or 
a show of pain. When the time comes, I hope I can do the 
same. 

Next Week 

In Part II Stewart describes the death of Jochcn Rindt, 
the Austrian who posthumously became world champion 
for 1970, and tells how his life might have been saved. 
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181 PETE MARAVICH, Atlanta 
3B1 JOHN HAVLICEK, Boston 
6B1 BOB LANIER, Detroit 
13B1 NATE THURM0N0. Golden St. 
12B1 ELV1N HAYES. Houston 


7B1 WILT CHAMBERLAIN. L. A. 


7B2 JERRY WEST. L. A. 


10B1 BILLY CUNNINGHAM. Phila. 
14B42 CONNIE HAWKINS. Phoenix 
15B24 SPENCER HAYWOOD, Seattle 
1H1 BOBBY ORR. Boston 
1H2 PHIL ESPOSITO. Boston 


1H3 DEREK SANDERSON. Boston 
2H1 BOBBY HULL, Chicago 


3H1 GORDY HOWE, Detroit 
6H2 JEAN BELIVEAU, Montreal 


7H1 ED GIACOMIN, New York 


7H2 VIC HADFIELO, New York 
12H1 DAVE KEON, Toronto 


8B1 KAREEM JABBAR, Mil. 


8B2 OSCAR ROBERTSON. Mil. 


9B1 BILL BRADLEY, New York 


9B2 WALT FRAZIER, New York 
9B3 WILLIS REED. New York 


FOR THE RECORD 


rowing HARVARD'S lightweight crew won jts 
31st straight regular-season victory, defeating Co- 
lumbia by two lengths, with Rutgers another length 
back, in a 2.000-mctcr race on the Harlem Riser 
in New York City. The Crimson 150-pounders, 
who won at Henley last year, have not lost since 


A roundup of the week April 11-17 


baseball — The players' strike ended (page IS) 
and before the shortened major league season was 
two days old. rookie Hurt Hooton of the Chicago 
Cubs, who was pitching for the University of Tex- 
as a year ago. tossed the first no-hitter of 1972, a 
4 0 win over the Philadelphia Phillies in which he 
walked seven and struck out seven. 

BASKETBALL— NBA: While Los Angeles and Mil- 
waukee battled in the Western Conlcrcncc playoff 
finals (page IS). New York raced by Boston 
116-94 as Walt Frazier hit 14 of 19 shots (and 
eight of 10 free throws) for 36 points and then sur- 
vived 106-105. harlier the Knicks defeated Bal- 
timore 107-101 to take their semifinal lour games 

The first choice in the NBA draft Was l.aRUF. 
MARTIN, a 6' 10" center from Loyola (Chicago), 
by Portland, followed by 6' 9' Center BOB Me- 
ADOO of North Carolina by Bullalo. Other prom- 
inent players chosen were PAUL WLSTPHAL of 
USC and NATI: ST I PUT NS of Long Beach State 
by Boston. MIKE RATLIFF of Wisconsin ! .m 
Claire by Cincinnati. DWIGHT DAVIS of Hous- 
ton by Cleveland. TRAMS GRANT of Kentucky 
State, the college-division scoring leader, and JIM 
PRICE of Louisville by Los Angeles. TOM Rl 
KLR of South Carolina and HENRY BIBBS' of 
UCLA by New York, CORKY CALHOUN of 
Penn by Phoenix and HUD STALLWORTH of 
Kansas by Seattle. 

ABA: With John Roche scoring 32 points and Bil- 
ly Pauli? grabbing 19 rebounds, surprising New 
York dclcu led Kentucky 101-96 lo win its semi- 
final playolT series lour games lo two. The record- 
setting Colonel', whit finished 24 games ahead of 
the Nets during the regular season, thus became 
the lirsi division-winning team ever to be elimi- 
nated in the first round ol the ABA playoff'. "It 
was the greatest upset in the history of the ABA." 
said Roche. In the Eastern finals Virginia, which 
had swept its senes front the Floridians, jumped 
Oil' to a 2-0 lead when it beat New York 138-91 
and 115-106. In tile first game rookie Julius Lrvmg 
tossed in 26 points and had 20 rebounds and 15 
assists as the Squires set a playolT record for the 
largest winning margin (47 points). The Nets also 
contributed a playoff mark by scoring only 13 points 
in the second period to fall behind 62-35 at the 
half "It’s good we got this game out of our sys- 
tem." said Pauli?. "It's good they got this game 
out of llu-ir system." said Rick Barry who. weak- 
ened by illness, scored only 12 points. In the sec- 
ond game Roche sprained his left ankle when he 
slipped on a wet spot on the court in the first 
period and joined the injured Bill Mclchionni 
on the sidelines. Even without cither ol the play- 
makers, the Nets managed lo take the lead with 


little more than five minutes left in the game before 
giving in. In the West. Indiana won its semifinal 
series with Denver four games to three with a 91-89 
victory, then promptly lost the first game of the 
finals to defending champion Utah 108-100. 

golf— JANE BLALOCK shot a 213 to win the SI 10.- 
000 Dinah Shorc-Colgaic Winners Circle tourna- 
ment by three strokes ( page S3). 

harness racing- ISLE OF WIGHT ($2.80), driv- 
en by Vernon Crank, scored his sixth straight vic- 
tory 'when he won the SJO.000 Times Square Pace 
at 'l ookers Raceway by four lengths over Key- 
stone Andy. The 6-year-old pacer has nine wins in 
10 starts this season, including three over Alba- 
tross, last year's Harness Horse of the Year. 

hockey —Boston edged Toronto 3-2 on Ken Hodge's 
third-period goal lo win its Stanley Cup series lour 
games to one, then had to wait a week for the win- 
ner of the nip-and-tuck Minnesota-St. Louis seven- 
game play olT (page 20). New York eliminated Mon- 
treal. the Stanley Cup winner three of the last four 
seasons, four games to two by defeating the Ca- 
nadiens 3-2 in Montreal as Bill Fairbairn scored 
two goals and assisted on another. The Rangers 
had dropped the fifth game 2-1 at home when Jim 
Roberts scored a third-period goal. It was the first 
lime since 1950 Ncvv York had beaten Montreal in 
the playoffs. The Rangers then met Chicago in the 
semifinals and won the opener 3-2. 

horse racing— AUTOBIOGRAPHY (S7.60). An- 
gel Cordero Jr. aboard, won the 558,100 Excelsior 
Handicap at Aqueduct by I'/i lengths over Native 
Royalty - 

Bill Shoemaker gained his 559th career stakes vic- 
tory when he rode OUACK (S5.20) to a three-quar- 
ter-length win over Finalista in the S54.950 Will 
Rogers Stakes on turf at Hollywood Park. 

lacrosse— JOHNS HOPKINS won its seventh 
straight, upselling top-ranked Virginia 1 3-8 inChar- 
lollcsvillc. Va. The Jays scored lour goals in each 
of the last three periods after trailing 2-1 at the 
end of the lirsi quarter. Atlackman Jack Thomas 
whipped in three and assisted on four others to 
run his season total to 51 points in seven games. 
Scoring four goals in the first 3:18 of the game 
and leading 6-0 at the end of the opening period, 
unbeaten M ARY LAND took its fifth in a row, 
crushing Mount Washington 15-6. 

The Australian All-Stars, who had won six straight 
on their 14-game U.S. tour, including a 16-15 v ic- 
tors over Mount Washington, lost Iheir first game. 
14-7 lo the CARLING LACROSSE CLUB as Gene 
Fusiing scored four goals. 


track a fielo— KJELL ISAKSSON of Sweden 
broke the pole vault world record for the second 
time in one week when he cleared 18' 2' at UCLA's 
Meet of Champions in Los Angeles (page -’-’I. In 
other outstanding performances. AL FEUER- 
BACH pul the shot 70’ 3V4": Olympic champion 
LF.E I VANS ripped to a 44.9 in the 440-yard run. 
the fastest time of the year: and world record-hold- 
er RALPH MANN raced the 440-yard hurdles in 
49.4. 


mileposts HIRED: As basketball coach at Wash- 
ington Stale, GEORGE RAVELING, 34, assistant 
coach at Maryland the past three years. In other 
coaching switches, CARL TACY. 39. who led Mar- 
shall to a 23-4 record and a No. 12 national rank- 
ing in his first season with the Thundering Herd, 
jumped to Wake Forest, replacing JACK McCLOS- 
KEY. 46, who resigned two weeks ago lo coach 
the Portland Trail Bla/crs; DICK EDWARDS. 41. 
who compiled a 168-72 record in nine years at Pa- 
cific. was hired by California, replacing JIM PAD- 
GETT, 41. who quit after four years (52-53) to 
move to Nevada-Reno. where he succeeded JACK 
SPENCER, 44. who resigned alter 13 seasons; and 
ED ASHNAULT. 37. went from Colgate (67-59 
in five years) lo William & Mary, replacing WAR- 
REN MITCHELL. 38. who was tired after a 58-98 
record in six seasons. 


KISK.NI I) After one .imo-u h of the Car- 

olina Cougars. TOM MESC'llERY, 33, who led 
the team to a 35-49 record. 


SIGNED: By rookie JULIUS ERVING of the Vir- 
ginia Squires, a live-year contract with the Atlanta 
Hawks, to go into effect when his four-year con- 
tract with the Squires runs out in 1975. At lie 
same time Erving was drafted by Milwaukee, pre- 
sumably giving the Bucks the NBA rights to him 
if he jumps leagues. 

SIGNED: To a four-year contract with Lamar 
Hum's World Championship Tennis. CLIFF 
RICHEY, 25. a former independent pro and the 
No. 2-ranked U.S. player. 

TRADED: GUS JOHNSON. 33.asccond team All- 
NBA forward four times in his nine-year career with 
the Baltimore Bullets, to the Phoenix Suns for a sec- 
ond-round draft choice and other considerations. 


CREDITS 

S — Bred ■* . Olman, 18, 1 9 — Heini Klvelmeier, John 
i 20 John D. H 2 2, 23 , n Tremoii 

Si 

fins S'.: 35 — Corleion Mitchell: 48 — Terry O Neh © 
Motion; 53 -Mortin Mills; 56 -John E Joguo; 62 — 
Roy DeCorovo.- 70— Eric Schwcirardt, 71 --Franco 
lini; 73— Tony Trioloi 83— Detroit News IT. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAN LLOYD, an tmJc- 
feaied senior vv restlcr at 
James Lick High in San 
Jose, Calif., won 36 
straight matches —28 
by pins— in the Im- 
pound class this season. 
He took seven tourna- 
ment titles, including 
the Central Coast Sec- 
tion and Northern Cal- 
ifornia Invitational. 


JOANN HAUKEREID.of 

Albuquerque, a mother 
of seven who has been 
bowling seriously only 
four years and averages 
1 75, set a state women's 
record for a three-game 
scries by rolling 225, 
268 and 277 for a 770 
total in Albuquerque's 
Fiesta M ini-Scratch 
League. 



BETTY duguid, of Ev- 
anston, III., skipped the 
Wilmette, III. rink to 
the U.S. Ladies' Na- 
tional Curling champi- 
onship in Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. Mrs. Duguid, 
whose husband won the 
Illinois state title, also 
skipped a rink to the 
Canadian Ladies’ 
championship in 1967. 


LARRY FOGLE, a 6' 5* 

All-State center lor De- 
troit's Cooley High, 
broke a Michigan scho- 
lastic record with 73 
points (in only 24 min- 
utes) in a 131-61 win 
over Cody High. He av- 
eraged 35.6 points and 
28 rebounds during the 
season, including a 51- 
poml performance. 



AL HOLLAND, a frc'sll- 
man at North Carolina 
A&T State, who led the 
Aggie football team in 
rushing, pitched a no- 
hitter, striking out 25 
and allowing only one 
ball, an infield pop. to 
be hit in fair territory. 
For the season, lie is 
6-1 and has struck out 
95 in 52 innings. 


DANA WILTSE, 16, of 

Standish, Mich., pilot- 
ing a 500-cc. Polaris, 
won the stale snowmo- 
bile championship in 
the Stock F. Class of the 
B Class Circuit, as well 
as the Michigan Inter- 
national Snowmobile 
Association's High- 
point Driver of the 
Year award. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


ON WITH THE GAME 

Sirs: 

The problem with the public nature of 
the baseball strike was that it demonstrated 
to the fan that ballplayers arc guys who 
fight the same day-to-day fight he does. The 
placers and the owners especially should 
have realized that the average fan docs not 
want to know that the players are involved 
in the same lousy, excessive struggle for the 
buck, or that the ballplayer, a man capable 
of breaking off a curve or hitting one a 
mile, is worried about his future. 

The survival of the baseball phenomenon 
requires that the players as well as their abil- 
ities remain bigger than life. The players 
and the owners should have stepped out of 
the arena, rolled up their sleeves and set- 
tled the pension dispute under the stands, 
out of view ol the fan. 

As long as the players remain larger than 
life, they can be paid, now or at 65, on a 
scale that is also bigger than life. But as 
soon as the players too clearly and too pub- 


licly assume their normal proportions, the 
fan will no longer put up with the game or 
its excesses. 

Your baseball issue (April 10), with only 
lip-service coverage of the strike, was just 
what I needed. 

Sam Wharton 

Jamestown, R.I. 

BATTING ORDER 

Sirs: 

I n your article Sultans of Swat and Some 
New Turks, Too (April 10) you state, ‘‘All 
Boston aches to see Yaz come off his woe- 
ful .254 season of 1971." All America aches 
to learn why superstar Henry Aaron was 
left out of the collection of Don Moss paint- 
ings as well as out of your article. 

Rick Weinhhmer 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

If you needed a young protege to ac- 
company the premier home-run hitter of 


today, Henry Aaron, what's wrong with our 
Rookie of the Year, Earl Williams? 

Marilyn Cain 

Marietta, Ga. 

Sirs: 

How could you possibly have an article 
about hitters and not include the AL bat- 
ting champion, Tony Oliva? And Roberto 
Clemente thinks he is underpublicizcd- 

Pete McCallum 

Lake Benton, Minn. 

Sirs: 

I am still looking for Bill Melton. As a 
White Sox fan I am used to the Sox being 
ignored, but this is ridiculous. 

Mikf Dohkny 

Elk Grove Village, III. 

Sirs: 

Alas, no mention of Harmon Killebrcw. 

Tim Braulick 

Hanska, Minn. 

continued 



'’Planning a vacation 

Why not consider 
Surprising St. Louis 


No matter how much time you have — or how small or 
large your vacation budget — Surprising St. Louis can 
be your destination! 

For complete information on where to stay and the 
many things to do and see while you are in St. Louis, 
just clip this coupon and check your vacation plan and 
mail today. 


For me to plan our va- 
cation in St. Louis? 


For me to plan a holi- I 
day or weekend vaca- . 
tion in St. Louis? 

For a shopping or sight- | 
seeing trip to St. Louis? ■ 


For me to plan a stop- 
over in St. Louis while 
on vacation? 


J Surprising St. Louis 
^ 911 Locust — Tourism Dept. SS42 
St. Louis. Missouri 63101 

No matter how long you stay in Surprising St. Louis 
wish you could have stayed twice as long. 


AODRESS 


CONVENTION AND TOURIST BOARD OF GREATER ST. LOUIS 




YESTERDAY 


S omewhere, probably in Baltimore. 

a mad physicist is tinkering with a 
new- design for the baseball. The pres- 
ent official one is certainly flawed: it 
soars like a homing pigeon when a pitch- 
er is in a losing streak and falls like 
boiled linguini when a slugger is in a 
slump. But tinkerers everywhere would 
be advised to let well enough alone in 
view of the events surrounding the de- 
but of the ill-starred balata ball of 1943. 

It was introduced with a patriotic 
flourish in America's second spring of 
World War II to answer the austeri- 
ties imposed by war. The Office of Price 
Administration had listed rubber as a 
war-priority product, and that left it up 
to A. G. Spalding & Bros., the man- 
ufacturer of baseballs for both major 
leagues, to come up with a workable sub- 
stitute. A researcher suggested balata. a 
product from the milky sap of the South 
American bully tree, a member of the 
sapodilla. or tropical evergreen, family. 
When heated, the sap crystallizes into a 
flexible substance like gutta-percha, the 
early golf ball material. 

Spalding decided on a formula for the 
baseball core that involved the use of 
cork and balata, plus two layers of ba- 
lata between the core and the yarn w end- 
ing. Baseball Commissioner Kcncsaw 
Mountain Landis appointed a three-man 
committee to assess every specification. 
When all the work was done, the balata 
ball looked like the real article — the right 
size, weight and shape. And then they 
took it out to the old ball game. 

Nobody noticed much at the season 
opener in Washington on April 20. 
Washington defeated Philadelphia in an 
unspectacular game, 7-5. But in Cin- 
cinnati it was something else. Warren 
Giles, then general manager of the Reds, 
had charged that the balata ball was a 
disaster, and he was about to prove it. 

As a member of the National League's 
specifications committee, Giles had first 
been puzzled by the poor performance 
of the balata balls in preseason play. Puz- 
zled and a bit sore. The committee, he 
said, was told that the 1943 ball had 
more hop in it than its predecessor. But. 
as Giles told the press, "We played a cou- 
ple of exhibition games against the In- 
dians and both teams got only one extra- 
base hit in 21 innings.*' He added: 
"Maybe they used ground baloney in- 
stead of balata and cork.” 

With the help of Groundkeepcr Mat- 


How Baseball 
Sent Its 
Hop to War 

ly Schwab, Giles staged a demonstration 
of the behavior of the balls, which, sci- 
entific considerations apart, must have 
been grand fun. The two climbed to the 
grandstand roof at Crosley Field with 
an armload of 1942 and 1943 baseballs. 
They then dropped them to the street 
pavement 50 feet below to see how high 
they would bounce. The bounce of the 
older balls averaged 13 feet, the 1943 
balls only 9V4 feet — a reduction of 27 r ; . 
Giles' point was clearly established. 

The balata ball was defended by Lou 
Coleman, a Spalding vice-president, who 
said: "Give it time. It hasn't had a fair 
test." American League President Will 
Harridgc agreed and insisted that, test 
or no test, the ball would have to do. 
There was a war on. 

The fair test took place the very next 
day. Four major league games were 
played and all of them were shutouts. 
A total of 1 1 runs was scored by the win- 
ners. There were only 42 hits by all eight 
teams. There were two 1-0 contests: 
Cleveland's victory over Detroit, in 
which Jim Bagby outpitchcd Tommy 
Bridges, and a Cincinnati-St. Louis duel 
between the Reds' Johnny Vander Meer 
and Mort Cooper for the Cards, an 1 1- 
inning affair won by the Reds. 

Things got no better on Thursday with 
three shutouts in six games. The Yankees 
beat the Senators 5-4 in the afternoon's 
highest-scoring affair. The big thrill was 
an actual home run by Joe Gordon, the 
only one hit in the season's first 1 1 games. 
Arthur Daley of The New York Times 
said of the Dodgers' 5-2 win over the Gi- 
ants: "Supposedly, the jackrabbit ball 
was to have returned this season. If so. it 
was not apparent to the naked eye. Ottic 
[Mel Ott] took a full-bodied cut at one 
pitch and it dropped soggily at Dixie 
Walker's feet for a hit. Later Ducky Med- 
wick got a double that had as much 
speed, life and resiliency to it as a grape- 
fruit falling off a kitchen table." 


Giles demanded that Landis call a new 
meeting of the committee and the com- 
missioner agreed that the balata ball did 
seem to be below specifications. He was 
certain Spalding would want to make 
whatever revisions were needed. Cole- 
man finally conceded the defect. * 'A layer 
of rubber cement is applied between lay- 
ers of wool," he explained. "Under war 
conditions this cement is made from re- 
processed rubber. The cement ... in re- 
cent shipments has proved of inferior 
quality. Instead of providing resilience, 
the cement hardened to the point where 
the wool was affected." Brooklyn Gen- 
eral Manager Branch Rickey pul it bet- 
ter: "That new ball was dead at birth." 
Coleman hastily promised that a suit- 
ably bouncy ball would be ready for 
use in two weeks. 

The problem for the teams was what 
to do in the meantime. National League 
President Ford Frick authorized the use 
of 1942 balls, which was fine for those 
teams that could find them. For the oth- 
ers. there was something of a scramble. 
The Pirates had used up every one of 
their 1942 balls in spring practice, and 
the Cardinals, with a supply of the old 
balls at the end of the 1942 season, had 
dutifully returned them to Spalding when 
plans for the balata were announced. 
And by now there was some residual dis- 
trust of any ball; President William F. 
Benswanger of the Pirates said he 
thought the 1942 ball would turn out as 
dead as the new one. But the National 
League teams managed to get their hands 
on enough to carry them through. 

Harridge and his American League 
refused to follow the Frick policy, how- 
ever, saying: "We’ve had no formal com- 
plaint in our league about the so-called 
dead ball and until we do we will keep 
playing with the 1943 model." So Amer- 
ican League batters were stuck with the 
batatas until the first corrected shipments 
were put into play on May 9. That was 
a day of agony and ecstasy. Both Pitch- 
er Bill Dietrich and Third Baseman Dick 
Culler of the White Sox were struck by 
batted balls and had to leave their game 
with the Tigers, victims of what must 
have seemed like rabbit punches. Bat- 
ters smiled, pitchers seethed. Getting 
their first lick at the new balata, the Yan- 
kees leveled the Athletics 13-1. Even the 
A's must have been glad to have a ball 
with more bounce to the ounce. 

— Irvin Muchnick 






HOW TO RECOGNIZE 
ATRUE 
BOURBON: 


Everything a bourbon should be. 

0 (Except expensive) 


Gentle years — 
mellow years. 


A true bourbon, like a true friend, has special qualities 
all its own. Consider its heritage. The .. yu* . 

Hiram Walker name has stood for 
the finest traditions of the distiller’s S 

art for 113 years. ^ 

Keep in mind that this true bourbon 113 years proud 
is a straight bourbon. And, Ten High 

is a leader in this leading 
whiskey category. 

Be sure to check the age. 
Note that Ten High is aged for 
at least four years; twice as long 
as necessary to mellow each 

drop smooth and "**”* 1 “ 

Which brings us to taste. Just as we 
took our time to bring Ten High’s 
true bourbon quality to you . . . tak 
your time to enjoy it. Sip it slow at 
easy. See how it measures up to i 
promise of true bourbon quality 
and satisfaction. Then, we’ll 
both have made a friend. 


TEN HIGH 


T\f\ T QK'I* 1 

YOUR COMPANY INSURANCE 
THROUGH ROSE COLORED GLASSES? 



YOUR USF&G AGENT CAN HELP 
YOU CLEAR IT UP. 


'four USF&G agent is a true insurance pro- individuals alike. Consult him with confidence 
fessional. He's an independent businessman of as you would your doctor or lawyer. Your 

the highest caliber . . . one you can trust USF&G agent . . . listed in your Yellow Pages, 
for competent, personalized counseling that Call him for a clearer view of insurance 
helps protect so much of what you value, for your protection. 

Business coverages? From large corporations to 

retail stores. From disability insurance to The USF&G Companies, Baltimore, Maryland, 
fidelity bonding for all your employees. Your . g% Casualty/Fire/Marine/Multi- 

USF&G agent can cover them all . . . along I lvLjh[| Line/Life/Group Insurance/ 
with other insurance plans for businesses and U 1 Ul (XU Fidelity/Surety Bonds. '£■ 



19TH MOLE continued 


Sirs: 

You've got to be kidding'. How can you 
possibly call Aurelio Rodriguez the second- 
best third baseman around? Haven’t you 
ever heard of Graig Nettles? Last year he 
broke two fielding records — most assists in 
a season and most double plays by a third 
baseman. In 1970 he was the top fielding 
third baseman in the AL — yes, even better 
than Brooks. 

John M. Urbancich 
East Cleveland, Ohio 

STARTERS AND RELIEVERS 

Sirs: 

William Leggett's writing about the dif- 
ferent pitchers and their performances last 
year ( Masters of the Mound — and the Game, 
April 10) was truly interesting, especially 
the part about relief pitchers and their chang- 
ing roles. As for the starters, I agree with 
the George Sislcrs' rating that Tom Seaver 
was more efficient than the two Cy Young 
Award winners, Ferguson Jenkins and Vida 
Blue. Tom Seaver should have been the Cy 
Young Award winner in the National 
League. 

Robert Elliott 

Shoreham, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Anybody who rates Seaver ahead of Blue 
according to last year's statistics is cither 
very misinformed or very insincere. 

Bill Mangan 

Dayton 

Sirs: 

I noticed that the name of Dodger Pitch- 
er A1 Downing was missing. However, I 
did see the names of superstars like George 
Stone and Ray Sadecki. Last year Stone 
had a sizzling 6-8 record while Sadecki 
pitched a red-hot 7-7. Of course, all Dow- 
ning did was win 20 games, come within a 
few votes of winning the Cy Young Award 
and become the recipient of the Comeback 
Player of the Year award. Who are the Sis- 
lers trying to kid? 

Tom Nolet 

Van Nuys, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your baseball articles very much, 
but how the George Sislers ever created those 
ratings for relief pitchers is beyond com- 
prehension. They did a fairly accurate job 
rating the starters, but can Ken Sanders, 
for example, receive about the same rating 


as Roger Nelson? Sanders worked 136 in- 
nings (all in relief), finishing a record 77 
games, saving 31 and winning seven for a 
club that won only 69 games. Nelson bare- 
ly got dirt in his spikes. 

Marc Lawrence 

Monroe, Wis. 

Sirs: 

A cursory viewing of the Sislers' 10 top- 
rated relief pitchers reveals the glaring omis- 
sion of Dave Giusti, once again illustrating 
that any rating system based solely on sta- 
tistics cannot be 100% valid. Anyone who 
has observed Giusti on the mound the past 
two years knows the intangibles that make 
him the best. 

William Oleszewski II 

New Derry, Pa. 

Sirs: 

How can the Sislcrs say that Steve Ham- 
ilton is more effective than Tug McGraw? 
Who else but Tug could come on any time 
in the game and pitch one great inning af- 
ter another? You have to like someone with 
the best screwball since Carl Hubbell. 

Russell Rumelt 

Far Rockaway, N.Y. 

continued 



Call this toll-free number 

(800-631-1972) to find out 
the name of the Ames Dealer 
nearest you. In New Jersey, call 
800-962-2803. Special prices 
good from April 20 to May 6. 
Watch the Byron Nelson Golf 
Classic (April 30) on ABC-TV. 
Ames is sponsoring this great 
| tournament so you can enjoy 
golfing as well as gardening. 

Send 50C for your Ames 
"Guide to shaping up your lawn, 
garden and figure." Write Ames. 

D Division of McDonough 
Co.. P. O. Box 1774. 
Parkersburg. 
W. Va. 26101. 


You could buy five bran^Hd 
golf balls with the money you 
save on Ames' Hardware 
Week Specials. During this 
sale, our fastback shovel is 
$5.40 instead of $6.99, grass 
shears $3.08 instead of 
$3.99. Our deluxe hand tool 
set is $5.28. regularly $6.80. 
Ames' 22-tine leaf rake is 
$3.08. usual price $3.99. 

And our Teflon-S* bladed 
hedge shears are $4.59, t 
marked down from $6.00. 
Buy’em all and you save 
$6.34-and that could £ 

go a long way. V 

•Dupont s registered trademark 



Make your favorite music a 

NOW EXPERIENCE 

with Motorola’s 4-channel CarTape Player 



The fabulous 4-channel tapes give you tomorrow's 
sound today. It also plays all your two-channel tapes. 


You’ll know why this Car Tape Player is something 
special when you hear what 4 speakers do for 
your 2-channel tapes, but you haven’t heard 

ANYTHING UNTIL YOU SLIP IN A 4-CHANNEL TAPE. 

WOW . . . four distinct channels of discrete 
sound take you way past stereo, beyond the Now 
Frontier — into the sound of tomorrow. And your 
Motorola dealer has it for you . . . today. 
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Model TM920S. 4 
built-in amplifiers 
with four b 3 /i" Golden 
Voice speakers 
matched to circuitry. 
Ample Power Output 
for full, rich sound. 
Automatic Program 
Change and Program 
Selector Button. Bal- 
ance controls to cus- 
tomize sound. 


MOTOROLA SOMETHING ELSE in sound on wheels 
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The Mark 
of a Pro. . . 




San Francisco Giant hurler Juan 
Marichal looks like a pro on or 
off the playing field. His 
training, skill and dedication to 
the sport have enabled him to 
become one of the outstanding 
major league pitchers of today. 

Juan respects professionalism. 
That's why he trusts Roffler 
Stylists like Neil Fisher, 1971 
Mens Hairstylist of the Year, to 
keep him looking well groomed. 

He knows that Roffler Stylists 
also have the training, skill 
anddedication it takes tosatisfy 
discriminating men like himself. 
And, like you! 

So, next time you're due for 
a trim, look for the Mark of a 
Pro - the Roffler symbol - in 
your town. You'll be gladyou did. 

Neil F'Sher Roffler Stylist 
Juan Marichal Pro Baseball Player 



Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 15108 




If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 


Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
— billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI. check 


Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $12.00 a year. Mili.ary personnel 
anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 
all others $16.00 a year, 
box : □ new □ renewal 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Man to: Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 


HOPE IN PHILLV 

Sirs; 

Thank you for the article on the NHL 
West ( Try Kate Smith on the Rocks, April 
3). Although the Philadelphia Flyers did 
not make the playoffs, I was very happy to 
sec someone recognise the most underrated 
hockey player, the Flyers' Bobby Clarke. 
On Dec. 19 the statistics showed Clarke as 
the 75th-ranked scorer in the National Hock- 
ey League with five goals and 1 1 assists for 
16 points. Dental surgery and a weight prob- 
lem prevented Clarke from being the star 
he was to become later on in the season. 
His scoring streak began against Boston and 
ended against Buffalo, a stretch of 47 games 
during which Bobby scored 30 goals and 
35 assists for 65 points. Bobby finished the 
season with 81 points, pretty good for a 22- 
year-old who played the last eight games 
on one leg and plenty of guts. 

After three years. Philadelphia hockey fans 
can now sit back and watch with pride as 
Bobby Clarke develops into the first su- 
perstar the Flyers have ever had. 

Jack Saller 

Philadelphia 

WILT'S STYLE 

Sirs: 

Scorfcard (April 3 ) made mention of the 
wrist band-head banyl fad now sweeping the 
playgrounds. We of the Philadelphia 76ers 
also thought Wilt Chamberlain's wearing a 
headband would cause kids to emulate him; 
that's why we staged a Wristband-Head- 
band Night as long ago as Nov. 12, giving 
away 3,200 items to kids and then putting 
them on sale at our concession stands, where 
they've taken over as the No. I seller. 

Oh well, at least the Sixers can claim to 
have beaten the Lakers at something this 
past season. 

Rich Iannarflla 
Director of Promotions 
Philadelphia 76ers 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

While Wilt Chamberlain may be partially 
responsible for the increased use of sweat- 
bands (Scorecard, April 3), I think that 
the real reason for the proliferation of this 
item is. quite simply , hair. 

Since the functional crew cut has, at least 
temporarily, gone the way of the two-hand- 
ed set shot, today's athletes have been forced 
to seek other means to combat the vision 
problems posed by long locks. Sweatbands. 
or headbands as they are now known, are 
in most cases a necessity , not a fashion item. 

Bili Prf.fce 

New Bedford, Mass. 


STREET. 

CITY. STATE ZIP CODE 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 





“Diving 40ft. without oxygen was scary enough, 
until I found out what the white mizugi was for.*' 




"Here we were, just offshore from 
the famous Mikimoto pearl 
island in Japan— about to dive 
with the legendary ama . These 
incredible lady pearl divers 
can plunge as deep as 40 ft. 
and stay under for over a HIRAM WALKER 4 SONS LIMITED 
minute. Their white mizugi waikervme Canada 
(bathing suit), I was politely told, 
is worn toward off inquisitive sharks. 



"Splash! Over I went into the chil ling waters. 

Jan cheered, 'Bring back a necklace!’ 

A mere 20 seconds later, gasping for breath . . . 



" I surfaced and presented my beautiful wife with 
the sea’s rarest treasure— a genuine pearl oyster. 
Not bad, I thought, for a guy who didn't 


§v§R qualify for th§ high School Swiffiffiifig team. 




Imported in bottle from Canada 


"That evening, at the Shima Kanko restaurant, 
we celebrated our adventure with Canadian Club." 

It seems wherever you go, C.C. welcomes you. 

More people appreciate its gentle manners. 

The pleasing way it behaves in mixed company. 
They admire its unmistakable character. A taste not 
matched by any whisky, anywhere. Canadian Club— 
“The Best In The House’’® in 87 lands. 


There are 5 reasons why you 
should buy Zenith Chromacolor: 



1. PATENTED 
CHROMACOLOR 
PICTURE TUBE. 
The first tube to fully 
illuminate every color 
dot on a jet-black 
background. 


2. FAMOUS 
HANDCRAFTED 
CHASSIS. 
Built for long-life 
dependability. 
Featuring Zenith 
solid-state 
Dura-Modules, 


3. GOLD VIDEO 
GUARD TUNER. 

With contact points 
of 16-karat gold 
for a sharper picture 
over the years. 


4. CUSTOMIZED 
COLOR TUNING. 
Pre-set for the best 
possible picture. Or, 
custom set to your taste. 


5. ZENITH'S 
CHROMATIC BRAIN. 
With the first integrated 
circuit ever used to pro- 
duce a color TV picture. 


The brilliant Chromacolor 
picture is why you will buy it. 



ONLY ZENITH HAS IT 




